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DANEBURY, THE RESIDENCE OF MR. FRED E. WITHINGTON 
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The Badminton Magazine 


SPORTSMEN OF MARK 


XXXII—MR. FRED E. WITHINGTON 


BY ALFRED E. T. WATSON 


In his own quiet, unobtrusive way, Mr. Fred Withington has done 
admirable service to cross-country sport. When he made up his 
mind to devote himself to the training of horses, as being the occu- 
pation which specially appealed to him, his friends never doubted 
that if provided with good material he would turn it to the best 
possible account, and the last National amply justified their confi- 
dence, as Mr. Withington, to employ the current phrase, ‘‘ broke the 
record” by training both the winner and the runner up. It need 
scarcely perhaps be said that there could not be a harder and 
more anxious task for anyone who has horses under his charge than 
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of success they must be at their very best. The danger perhaps is 
rather in the direction of over-doing them, in which case, becoming 
light and stale, they are quite as likely to be beaten as if they were 
short of work. It is the last mile of that desperately tiring course 
with the big black fences that finds the horse out. All who saw 
Rubio as he cantered home last March, returning to the paddock 
lively and alert, could have needed no further proof how completely 
Mr. Withington was a master of his business. 

The subject of this sketch was born and brought up in a sport- 
ing atmosphere. His father, the late Mr. Edward Withington, of 
Fringford Lodge, Bicester, was all his life a particular friend of Sir 
Frederick Johnstone, to associate with whom was necessarily to 
come continually in contact with horses. In a carefully compiled 
volume called ‘‘The King’s Racehorses,’”’ it is noted that His 
Majesty, when Prince of Wales, registered his colours in 1875, and 
that they were worn for the first time by Captain ‘‘ Wenty ”’ Hope- 
Johnstone in a military steeplechase at Aldershot on a horse called 
Leonidas. All this is true; but prior to the Aldershot race, which 
the popular gentleman jockey (a sketch of whom has appeared in 
this Series) enjoyed the honour of riding and the pleasure of winning, 
the Prince had some horses at Oxford on which on various occasions 
Mr. Fred Withington’s father appeared with success in races which 
did not find their way into the Guides. The hunters in question 
were not, however, racehorses, and I do not suppose they carried 
colours, so that this little piece of sporting history in no way con- 
tradicts the book to which reference has been made. Captain Peter 
Withington of the 7th Dragoon Guards, an uncle of Fred’s, also 
distinguished himself in the saddle and on the box, he and the late 
Sir Henry de Bathe having driven the Dorking coach for some 
years. 

Fred was born at Fringford, and one of his earliest recollections 
is of riding a grey cob of his father’s, who took first prize with it at 
various horse shows. That he should have gone hunting as soon as 
he could sit in the saddle was a matter of course. In due time he 
went to Eton, where his father had been before him, the idea being 
that he would in course of time enter the Army; but he never got 
further than the Oxfordshire Militia, in which regiment Mr. J. C. 
Dormer—who has since inherited property and taken the name of 
Upton—was a brother officer; and having in common an ardent 
love of the horse and of all sport connected with him, it was natural 
that the two should become intimate friends. It is not probable 
that Mr. Fred Withington needed anyone to inspire him with keen- 
ness, but “‘ Johnny Dormer” was of all others the person to do so, 
for he was never so happy as when riding between the flags, and, if 
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I remember aright, headed the list of amateur jockeys on two 
occasions. Fred was eagerly desirous of emulating his friend’s 
example, and at the beginning of 1891 had his first mount, at the 
Aylesbury Meeting, on a horse called Spring Captain. Before he had 
gone very far the animal came down heavily, giving Mr. Withington 
a bad fall, and inducing him to think for the time being, when he was 
sufficiently recovered to be able to think at all, that ‘chasing was by 
no means such a good game as he had supposed. In the same race 
it may be mentioned Mr. Walter Long, who has since held office 


DANEBURY COTTAGE, FORMERLY OCCUPIED BY THE LATE JOHN DAY, SENR. 
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in various Conservative Administrations, rode a horse named 
Crusade. 

This was at the end of the season, and next year, eager to be at 
it again, the young amateur appeared in the Vale of Aylesbury Hunt 
Steeplechase on Mr. C. M. Prior’s Dora. If he did not win he 
finished a creditable second in a large field, occupying the same 
place on the same horse a little later at the Grafton Hunt; and 
going on to the Quorn Meeting the following week Dora again came 
out in the Half-Bred Steeplechase Plate. The favourite was an 
animal called Glenwood, ridden by Robert Nightingall, but the 
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young amateur was destined to earn his first success, and he made 
no mistake about it, scoring by a margin of twenty lengths. About 
this time Mr. Prior became possessed of March Hare. The son of 
Baliol and Harebell was brought to England by Captain Machell, 
tried, and being found useless for flat-racing purposes, given to 
William Robinson, now of Foxhill, who, having no special use for 
him, sold him to Mr. Prior for £25. Mr. Withington hunted March 
Hare, found that he could go, and persuaded the owner to give him 
a chance between the flags. At the Grafton Hunt, March Hare won 
a steeplechase, for which, however, he was disqualitied ; but, proceed- 
ing to Aylesbury, Mr. Withington got him home for the Ascott Cup, 
and followed this up by taking another race at Banbury with 
odds of 3tor1onhim. The horse was then sold to Mr. Ferdinand 
Stanley and turned out distinctly useful, one of his performances 
being the winning of the Household Brigade Steeplechase ridden by 
Captain Wilfrid Ricardo, and afterwards he beat the good old grey 
Champion, ridden, of course, by Captain ‘‘ Wenty”’ Hope-John- 
stone—in whose paddock I lately saw him still leading a placid 
existence. 

About this time Mr. Dormer, to the sincere regret of his friends, 
was the victim of a melancholy accident. A mare he was riding at 
Sandown, belonging to the late Duke of Hamilton, fell, and as a 
result Mr. Dormer lost an eye. He was reluctant to give up riding. 
I well remember discussing with him whether it was necessary that 
he should do so, but he decided that it was best to retire from the 
saddle, and settling down at Cokethorpe Park he occupied himself 
with training, a number of good horses belonging to Captain Orr- 
Ewing, including Ford of Fyne, Nelly Gray, Sapper, Swanshot, 
Furze Hill, and others, being in his stable. There were great hopes 
that March Hare would win the National of 1896, circumstances 
connected with which recur to my mind. Meeting the owner on 
the way to Liverpool he asked me with what weight an animal in 
the stable named Graig Olway would havea chance? Mr. With- 
ington had won a couple of steeplechases on him in the spring, 
but he was a moderate horse, and I replied that even with bottom 
weight I should not fancy him. ‘ Could he win with 8 st. 10 lb. ?” 
was then the question—I think this was the figure named—and 
admitting that the animal could not be disregarded with sucha 
burden had National Hunt Rules allowed it to be carried, I was told 
that if so March Hare would very likely win. This was the race 
which fell to The Soarer, he beating Father O’Flynn and six and 
twenty more, including Why Not, Manifesto, Ardcarn, Waterford, 
Cathal, and other well-known ’chasers; and it was on the next day 
that a little tragedy happened. In the Champion Steeplechase 
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March Hare came out again with Richard Chaloner on his back, 
and among the starters was Graig Olway ridden by Mr. Withington. 
March Hare had to give 12]b. According to what Mr. Stanley had 
told me I knew that the son of Baliol was a great deal over 2 st. the 
better of the two, and indeed this looked like what is described as 
“the best thing ever known racing.” It seemed to me and to 
others a certain way of escape from what had been a very bad week, 
and when the ring offered as much as 5 to 4 against March Hare, 
we felt that for once they were being really generous: in our idea it 
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was about 5 tor on him. Till close home we seemed to have no 
cause for anxiety, though Mr. Withington was certainly sticking 
very near to the good thing. At the last fence, indeed, the two 
were close together, so close that they actually bumped. I cannot 
suppose that Richard Chaloner did it on purpose—the supposition 
would involve a suspicion of foul riding—but if such a thought had 
entered into his mind he could not have realised how exceedingly 
injudicious it was; for March Hare had rather a peculiar temper 
and particularly hated to be bumped, while Graig Olway was a game 
little sticker who did not care much what happened to him, and was 
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quite ready to endure the fortunes of war. There was, at any rate, 
a collision, which did not affect Mr. Withington’s mount, and caused 
the other to curl up, the result being that Graig Olway just won by 
the shortest of short heads. 

How completely wrong the race was will readily be understood. 
But these considerations do not influence settlements, and those of 
us who had been confidently expecting to ‘“‘get home” found our- 
selves farther away than ever. A gloomy little party of disappointed 
backers sat together in grim silence. The trainer, Mr. Dormer, was 
one of them, and though when events were pursuing their ordinary 
course no one who goes racing was ever more popular—indeed his 
friends have a sincere regard for him which the term “ popularity ” 
does not nearly express—at that moment he was regarded with 
something like loathing. Why had not his wretched horse done 
what it so obviously should have done? Silence continued. At 
length Mr. Dormer rose. ‘‘ Well, I’m off!’ is all hesaid. Mr. George 
Lambton was one of the assembly, and as a rule he, too, is the 
kindest and most amiable of men. But this was not the moment to 
be amiable. ‘And about time, too!” was his sardonic reply. 
Looking back on this it seems extraordinarily funny, but it was not 
in the least amusing then. 

A race which I am afraid gave Mr. Withington particular satis- 
faction was one which he took on The Sapper against Mr. Gwyn 
Saunders-Davies on Minstrel Boy. At this time Mr. Withington 
was riding under a great disadvantage; he had broken his collar- 
bone and his arm was strapped to his side, which scarcely assists a 
man in riding a steeplechase. It may possibly have been recognition 
of his friend’s disability that induced Mr. Saunders-Davies to take 
things a little easily at the finish; at least, an impression prevailed 
that he might just have won if he had ridden home for all he was 
worth. Mr. Withington, being as a matter of course an admirable 
judge of horsemanship, held a proper appreciation of Mr. Saunders- 
Davies’s exceptional capacity, and was correspondingly delighted 
to beat so redoubtable an antagonist. Another race he was specially 
pleased to win was one at Bangor on a mare called Prioress, his 
satisfaction arising in great measure from the circumstance that this 
daughter of Ascetic was trained by another friend, Captain “‘ Wenty ” 
Hope-Johnstone. 

Among animals in the Cokethorpe Park stables one of the most 
promising was Ford of Fyne. After winning a race at Baldoyle he 
was purchased by Captain Orr-Ewing, brought to England, and 
entered in course of time for the Valentine Steeplechase at the 
Liverpool Autumn Meeting. Mr. Withington beat George William- 
son on the favourite, a mare called Ballet Girl, easily enough, and 
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this was the more pleasant as it afforded evidence of Ford of Fyne’s 
ability to jump the Liverpool country. It was, indeed, just what he 
could do well. Big fences brought out his best qualities ; little ones 
he scarcely bothered to jump, chancing them in dangerous fashion ; 
but he was a great stayer, and with just a little luck might have made 
a famous name for himself. In the National of 1897, he being a six- 
year-old, Ford of Fyne was set to carry 1ost. 7lb., Manifesto was in 
with only rolb. more, and that great horse cantered home by 
twenty lengths, Mr. Withington being beaten a head for second 
place by Major (then Mr.) Charles Beatty (one more ‘‘ Sportsman of 
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Mark ” who has figured in the present Series) on Filbert. This last, 
who carried the bottom weight, gst. 71b., was supposed to have 
no chance and started at 100 to 1, but his friends did not at all 
share the contemptuous opinion of him which prevailed among 
outsiders. 

Ford of Fyne won a little race at Leicester in the December of 
1897, a more valuable one at Manchester on the New Year’s Eve, 
and handicapped with 11 st. for the National he started first favourite 
at 11 to 2. Other much-fancied animals were poor ‘‘ Reggie ’’ Ward’s 
Cathal, and Prince Albert, ridden by Mr. Gwyn Saunders-Davies, 
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and carrying 11st. The winner was Drogheda; Cathal, to the 
disappointment of the owner and a multitude of friends, who would 
have been delighted to see him accomplish the object of his am- 
bition, finishing second. Drogheda had been talked about as having 
a great chance some weeks before the race, it may be interpolated, 
but was supposed to have gone wrong, and more than one careful 
and competent student of the situation told me before the race that 
the only thing absolutely certain about it was that Drogheda could 
not by any possibility win. Ford of Fyne, who in all his races at 
Liverpool never made a single mistake, ran well and looked as much 
like winning as anything when the leaders jumped on to the race- 
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course. Inthe run home, however, he was beaten and only finished 
sixth, Filbert, this time receiving 16]lb., being fourth, so that the 
former running came out with a good deal of accuracy. It does not 
matter now whether or not Ford of Fyne was a little overdone; an 
idea to that effect prevailed, and may or may not have been correct. 
He did nothing else in the way of winning races during the year, 
though he always ran more than respectably ; thus he was third for 
the Great Bangor Steeplechase with 12 st. 7 lb., second to Souvaroff 
at Wolverhampton, and second again at Windsor to Parma Violet. 
Ford of Fyne, indeed, is one of these horses who are constantly just 
falling short of big things. In 1899 he was particularly exasperating, 
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as in all the races in which he took part he was placed, though he 
only won once. At Warwick he was third, carrying 12st. 7lb.; at 
Birmingham he was second with the same weight ; at Newmarket 
he took the C Cambridge ’Chase with odds of 4 to 1 on kim; and then 
came the National, in which he was handicapped at Iost. 10lb., a 
weight which Mr. Withington could not ride, so that E. Matthews 
had the mount. The hero of the race was the invincible Manifesto, 
who made light of his 12 st. 71b., and won by five lengths from Ford 
of Fyne, who was soon afterwards third in the £500 race at Hereford. 

The story of most riders is largely made up of the details of 
races in which they were just beaten. At Newmarket in 1895, 
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when the Cokethorpe Park horses were running in excellent form, 
Mr. Withington almost succeeded in landing a nice 100 to 8 chance 
in a field of four. This was in the Newmarket Grand Military 
Steeplechase, a day I well recollect, because of the satisfaction ex- 
pressed by the late Colonel Harry MacCalmont at the success of his 
own horse Belmont, with Major Beatty up, in the Handicap Steeple- 
chase. The Grand Military "Chase was looked on as a match 
between Alpheus and Knight of Rhodes, the latter a remarkably 
handsome horse owned by Mr. F. B. Atkinson, who rode him. The 
betting was almost as even as it could be—11 to 10 against one, 6 to 5 
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against the other, and it seemed within a few shades of the post as if 
Mr. Withington on Fetlar would beat them both; but he just suc- 
cumbed to the Knight by a head. This same ’chase, however, 
Mr. Withington was to win three years later on Greenhill, a horse 
for whom, if I remember rightly, Mr. C. D. Rose had given 2,000 
gns., though he turned out a wretchedly expensive bargain; indeed, 
I think this is about the only race he ever won, though I am 
speaking from memory. Major Beatty was here once more on 
Filbert, and finished second. 

Looking round for a place to train, Mr. Withington, his own 
home, Fringford Lodge, being unsuitable, settled down at Fritwell, 
near Banbury, with a few horses of his own and several belonging to 
friends, Lord Fitzwilliam, Lord Hugh Grosvenor, Mr. Larnach, and 
others. For reasons which need not be discussed, the animals are 
described as being trained by Costello, an excellent stableman, to 
whom his master can leave things when he is away with the most 
perfect confidence. Costello is, in fact, an invaluable right-hand 
man. A good proportion of winners came from Fritwell, and 
Mr. Withington, who has agricultural tastes, amused himself, more- 
over, by farming the land; but the accommodation was limited, and 
more was wanted both inside the house and out, Mr. Withington 
desiring room for a wife, as he had become engaged to Miss Nesta 
Lloyd, daughter of Sir Marteine Lloyd, Bart., who is so well known 
that I suppose he need hardly be described as a well-known and 
highly-esteemed sportsman—a member, since 1892, of the National 
Hunt Committee. Danebury was obtainable, and to that famous 
establishment Mr. Withington has lately moved. 

His tenancy began with a brilliant success. Amongst other 
friends who had sent him horses were Mr. William Cooper, brother 
of Sir Daniel Cooper, and his son-in-law, Major Douglas Pennant. 
Mr. Cooper owned a charming mare called Mattie Macgregor, whom 
he had bought in Ireland, and it was thought that she had a modest 
chance of winning the National. She is only a six-year-old, and 
Mr. Withington rather advised keeping her till she was a year older 
and better able to undergo the ordeal of the preparation and race ; 
Mr. Cooper, however, as he remarked to me one day, reflected that 
the Naticnal only came once a year, and life was short, so that 
he wished his mare to run. Major Douglas Pennant had entered 
Rubio, which seemed to most people a waste of the money it would 
cost to send him to Aintree. Rubio, well bred enough, had broken 
down, and in order to get him sound as a hunter had been lent to a 
job-master at Towcester, near which town his owner lives, in order 
that he might be driven in harness, with the hope that this would 
render his legs callous. There is no doubt that Rubio did some 
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roughish work in the shafts, the effect of which was certainly bene- — 
ficial. He showed so much speed and jumped so well when sent 
home again that instead of being kept as a “ fox-catcher’’ he was 
put into training, and won several minor races. 

The rooted conviction of everyone who had anything to do with 
Rubio in the way of training was that up to three miles or there- 
abouts he was a rather useful horse, but that he had no pretensions 
to stay beyond that distance. It happened that at Liverpool I 
watched the race for the last National from the top of a stand close 
to where Mr. Withington and his wife—who takes a keen interest 
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in the horses which her husband trains—were standing. We dis- 
cussed the chances of Mattie MacGregor; Rubio’s name was never 
even mentioned—for there seemed, indeed, nothing to be said about 
him. The jockey who rides for the stable, W. Bissill, was on the 
mare; if there had been any doubt on the part of anyone connected 
with the establishment as to her marked superiority, Bissill would 
have been on the other one. As for Rubio, whether he fell or came 
in with the ruck remained to be seen; the one thing no one con- 
templated as within the bounds of possibility was that he could 
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win. No greater surprise has ever been known in the history 
of the race than when a couple of fences from home Rubio was 
seen galloping along with his ears pricked, with Mattie MacGregor, 
His Majesty's Flaxman, old Kirkland, and The Lawyer keeping 
near him with difficulty ; Kirkland, who had so greatly distinguished 
himself over the course, being so exhausted that he toppled over at 
the last fence, to be, however, re-mounted and ridden past the post. 
I do not know whether Mr. Withington’s face expressed more of 
satisfaction than of amazement as he realised that Rubio had won. 
He is returned in the betting at 66 to 1, but though the modern ring 
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is not given to the laying of liberal prices, odds of 100 to 1 might 
doubtless have been had against the horse had anyone desired it ; 
but, as was remarked at the beginning of this article, the victory 
afforded striking proof of the trainer’s mastery over the profession 
he has adopted. 

He might, of course, have tried the horse, and have ascertained 
that the universally held idea that he did not stay was wrong. The 
risk of such an attempt at finding things out is, however, great, for 
an adequate National trial is equivalent to a race, and too severe 
an ordeal to be safely ventured on, 
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It is sad for an old member of the Bibury Club, who has so 
many pleasant memories of the Stockbridge Meetings, to see the 
deserted stands and enclosures which were thronged not so many 
years since by men whose names are prominently written in Turf 
history. The photographs here given will recall the scene. In 
the Badminton Library ‘‘ Racing” volume, the late Lord Suffolk, 
who never missed the meeting, wrote of it with enthusiasm. 
“What man is there,”’ he says, “ who having once experienced 
the indefinable charm cf Stockbridge does not long to go there 
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again?” Within a few hundred yards of the course, however, is 
Mr. Withington’s new residence, formerly occupied by Tom 
Cannon, and prior to that by his father-in-law the late John Day. 
Besides Rubio and Mattie MacGregor there is a number of particu- 
larly nice horses now at Danebury, including a half-brother to the 
National winner, called Ruby Light, who may emulate the example 
of hissenior. As for Rubio himself, now that he has got so decidedly 
on his legs again, there is a reasonable hope that he will stand; and 
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Mattie MacGregor is a good, game, generous mare, who is as certain 
to win races as anything is certainon the Turf. Herambition seems 
to be to clear the topmost twig of her fences, and this, if not, per- 
haps, the way to success over a flying course, is effectual when 
obstacles have to be jumped and cannot be chanced. For another 
young animal caJled Egerton’s Pride I am also inclined to predict a 
future. At present there are very few flat-race horses at Danebury, 
but as a matter of course Mr. Withington is hoping that some will 
be sent to him. He has given up riding steeplechases, increasing 
weight being one obstacle, but may still occasionally be seen in a 
silk jacket. On the whole he has escaped well from the dangers 
which necessarily beset the jockey, only three really bad falls having 
kept him out of the saddle for any length of time, one of these 
being with March Hare and another with Graig Olway. 

It is difficult to write of a friend as apart from his professional 
doings, and in this case it is the more unnecessary, because everyone 
who knows Mr. Withington knows what he is, and entertains the 
warmest affection for him. 
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RANDOM REFLECTIONS ON MOTORING 
MATTERS 


BY MAJOR C. G. MATSON 


ONE may fairly make the statement that the world of motoring is 
now settling down into a condition of permanent stability. In the 
early days, it will be remembered by all those who have watched the 
development of self-propelled vehicles, real progress was greatly 
hindered by the methods adopted by many more or less unscrupulous 
individuals, who saw at once that ‘‘ there was money in it,’’ and who 
determined to get out of it for themselves the uttermost farthing, 
entirely regardless of what might happen to the goose after all the 
golden eggs had been stolen. 

In the beginning it was quite sufficient when any article was 
advertised as being for the “use of motorists,” to put its price up, 
say 500 per cent.—the ordinary cake of household soap wrapped in a 
piece of paper bearing some fancy name was offered to the automo- 
bilist at a shilling, and was then warranted to cleanse his hands from 
the grime and dirt considered inseparable features of proprietorship of 
a motor car. Shops were opened in almost every street, stocked with 
goods intended to satisfy the driver’s needs, where all sorts of ridiculous 
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fitments were offered him at absurd prices. Tyres cost nearly twice 
as much as they do now, and lubricating oil was kept in stock at 
about treble the price ruling to-day. In fact, the motorist was 
universally regarded as a perambulating gold mine, and every indi- 
vidual with whom he came in contact, even for a brief space, seemed 
determined to quarry out of him some of the precious mineral, or 
perish in the attempt. Fortunately, however, for everybody con- 
cerned the iron laws of supply and demand prevail in this environ- 
ment as in all others; full many a bold yet blundering garage 
proprietor has put up the shutters, and we have at length arrived at 
the long-desired point when the purchase and maintenance of a 
self-propelled carriage may be accomplished with some little regard 
to the canons of common sense. 

I suppose no car-owner who peruses these pages has escaped 
the perils which have surrounded him on every side. Nothing hurt 
the motor-car movement more than the idea, which was so carefully 
fostered by certain makers, that the automobile was only for the 
very wealthy, and that it was almost indecent to appear on the road 
in a vehicle which cost less than, siy, I,000 guineas. Fired with 
this notion, many men, otherwise of modest ideas, squandered 
money in a perfectly irrational and unnecessary manner right and 
left until, pulled up by the alarming appearance of their bank 
balances, they found it necessary to tour about the country in lighter 
and less expensive vehicles. No one has escaped the clutches of the 
unscrupulous repairer, and careful as I always am to do everything 
with the utmost possible idea of modesty, I have been struck on 
various occasions where I am most easily wounded—viz., in my 
pocket. 

I mentioned last month that I once sent an exhaust box to be 
cleaned out. It had become almost entirely bunged up with soot, 
owing to my having been persuaded by loud and blatant advertise- 
ment to make trial of a largely boomed make of lubricating oil. It 
was a box of sheet iron, having in its interior sundry baffle plates, 
which are merely iron disks pierced with holes. No fresh material 
was required, but for taking this silencer—as it is termed—to pieces 
and putting it together again I was charged £4 by a well-known 
London firm. But a spare silencer, which had got into a similar 
condition, and which I had thrown on one side as worthless, it being 
somewhat damaged as well as choked with carbonaceous deposit, 
I have since sent to a local ironmonger, who not only took it to 
pieces and thoroughly cleaned it, but renewed the outer covering as 
well, and for this he charged me 13s. gd. I merely mention this 
to show how one can be ‘‘had” unless one demands a written 
estimate for every trifling detail of repair to any automobile. 
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Gear wheels are portions of the transmission which take all the 
strain of the drive, and in the ordinary course of nature some time 
or other they require renewing. I have often seen these being 
manufactured in motor factories by the hundred. They are cut out 
of steel blanks by automatic machines, case-hardened, and ground, 
and when once the machinery which turns them out is standardised 
they can be produced as an ordinary commercial article as cheaply for 
motor cars as they can for any other type of machinery; but should 
one unfortunately “strip a gear” in the gear box, and a new pinion 
be required, some automobilists will be exceedingly fortunate if they 
obtain one in a fortnight, and at a charge less than its weight in 
solid silver. The head of a great manufacturing concern remarked 
to me that while he could get this price there was no reason for his 
taking less—and there is doubtless something to be said for this 
contention from his own standpoint. But such methods of business 
are vicious, and will produce in the end but little profit. I emphasise 
this point in order to bring to the notice of would-be purchasers the 
advice which I am sure is sound enough—not to buy a car from any 
firm except one of a well-known and absolutely standard type, for 
which all parts may be easily obtained at a moment’s notice; other- 
wise a vehicle may be acquired which may be one of half a dozen 
built as experiments, and in the case of anything going wrong parts 
have to be specially manufactured, when one can only remark, 
“‘ Heaven help the unfortunate owner!” for no one else will. 

A very good advertising test was recently carried out under the 
supervision of the Royal Automobile Club by the American 
Cadillac Company. Here three cars were selected indiscrimi- 
nately from stock, all of the same h.p.; they were then entirely 
‘*dissembled” or pulled to pieces, cylinders, crank shafts, gear 
boxes, differentials, springs, frames, nuts, valves, washers, portions of 
carburettors, wheels, ball bearings, and dozens of other parts all 
thrown into one heap, where they were indiscriminately mixed up, 
and where, by the way, they became exposed to the weather and got 
somewhat rusty. From this heterogeneous mass three cars were re- 
constructed to show the exact standardisation and interchangeability 
of parts, and when these motor cars were again completed they were 
started off on a run round the Brooklands track for some hundreds 
of miles at high speed. This is the sort of test which is really 
valuable to the buying public, forming, as it does, a certain proof 
that if any portion should need renewing in a Cadillac car there 
will be no difficulty in obtaining it, and what is still more valuable, 
that it will be an exact fit when placed in its position. 

One does not wish unduly to labour the point of expense of 
upkeep of heavy and powerful cars. Plenty of people can afford to 
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spend many hundreds of pounds a year in motoring, and one does 
not grudge them any satisfaction which they may obtain by touring 
around the country with cars of enormous horse-power; but what is 
becoming every day more definitely plain is that we are approach- 
ing a period when the law as to speed will have to be obeyed almost 
to the letter. For a long time the chief constables of counties have 
shown, in my humble opinion, the greatest tolerance towards 
motorists, and have allowed vehicles to go fast in certain localities 
which were but sparsely inhabited. This licence has been greatly 
abused, and recent events have stirred up public opinion to such a 
degree that county benches of magistrates are now demanding that 
the heads of the police shall do their duty and see that the law, as it 
stands, shall not be disregarded with impunity. For this we have 
mainly to thank the professional element. Very few individuals 
even pretending to be gentlemen drive their cars to the common 
danger. It is the young hooligan with a chassis obtained on credit 
on the strength of his being an ‘‘agent” who is the curse of the 
countryside. Sitting usually on an old soap box bolted down to the 
frame, with the peak of his cap down his back, and reclining in a 
sort of ‘‘ three-point suspension” attitude on his temporary throne, 
he scorches up and down the land, followed by a volume of execra- 
tion both from other motorists and from the general public, which 
would blow him off his seat if it only reached him. Now and again 
such a one is laid by the heels, but being an extraordinarily 
‘clever driver ”’—if such diabolical ingenuity as he possesses may be 

- termed cleverness—more often than not he goes scot free, and as 
a result the ordinary harmless individual who may inadvertently 
exceed the limit by a mile or two is hauled up “in front of the 
beaks.” 

In this connection a warfare has arisen between the chief of the 
Surrey Police, who is undoubtedly responsible that the amenities of 
the great highways out of London to the south should be preserved, 
and the Automobile Association, whose scouts, it is asserted, hinder 
his constables from performing their duty by warning drivers of the 
existence of measured distances. My own car—not driven by myself, 
however—recently had to line up outside Woking Police Station, 
where the individual in charge of it was very properly fined £2 for 
exceeding the limit. Personally, I have arrived at the definite con- 
clusion that to enjoy life along the road in this overcrowded country, 
twenty miles an hour will have to be the speed. Twenty-five miles 
an hour I believe to be equally safe, and it is very seldom that the 
police interfere with anyone going at this rate; but at over twenty- 
five miles an hour, to my mind, the charm of driving disappears, and 
nothing but nerve strain and anxiety takes its place. One never 
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can know when bicyclists will not shoot out from the side roads, 
or dogs, and even children, dash across one’s path. The mention of 
dogs brings me to a novel industry. Travelling through Sussex 
some months ago, I passed through a small town, which shall be 
nameless, and where there happened to be a very thick fog on 
the occasion of my visit ; I proceeded, therefore, with the utmost 
caution. Shortly after my return home I received a letter from an 
individual stating that I had run over a dog, which, in common with 
all dogs under these circumstances, was stated to be a very valuable 
animal. On inquiring for details, I was told that not only had I 
murdered the dog, but had nearly annihilated the owner as well; 
but this had occurred in a part of the town which I had not passed 
through. 

It is therefore evident that the number of my car was 
taken and particulars obtained from the County Council as to 
the owner of it, either with the idea of blackmail (£5 being de- 
manded by the owner, who informed me that if I did not pay up 
I should incur much heavier penalties), or that a system exists in 
this locality of taking the numbers of all motor cars, so that should 
some misfortune occur there would be plenty of people on whom 
to thrust the blame. Needless to say, I handed my correspon- 
dent's communication to the Motor Union, and left the matter in 
their hands—since when I have heard no more of it. Speaking of 
the Motor Union brings us to the deplorable state of warfare 
which exists between that excellent and hardworking body and the 
Royal Automobile Club, of which it is an offshoot. In the olden 
days the Automobile Club was of the greatest possible value to 
everyone who owned a motor car, taking a real lead in the 
development of the new form of traction. It held exhaustive trials, 
promoted races, and gathered into its fold nearly everyone who was 
interested in the subject, and formed a solid body of motoring 
opinion which demanded for motorists the rights which they ought 
to enjoy, and which they eventually obtained, viz., the abolition both 
of the red flag and of the twelve miles an hour limit. Of late, how- 
ever, the club seems to have fallen into a habit of trying to do that 
in the motoring world which no one really wants. The trials pro- 
moted by it this year, although interesting in themselves, are not 
representative of the trade as a whole, and the small-car classes are 
a complete fiasco. Furthermore, both the Scottish and Irish Auto- 
mobile Clubs, which are holding trials based on more commonsense 
principles, are being well and even enthusiastically supported by the 
motor trade. 

One does not offer any reason for this; the R.A.C. has 
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latter seem to have little or no voice in its management. If there 
was one thing wanted in London for motorists, this certainly was 
the provision of a good club-house in a central position ; comprising, 
of course, an extremely large garage, into which members could 
drive their cars, leaving them in safety, have them cleaned and 
filled up with oil and petrol, and where accommodation could be 
found for their chauffeurs. As a matter of fact, the club is com- 
mitted to build a club-house on the site of the old War Office, and 
in the description of the plans for this one finds no mention of a 
garage at all, or any accommodation for motor cars worthy of the 
name. There will, however, be a Turkish bath, a squash racket court, 
and a fine view over the gardens of Carlton House Terrace. Whether 
these attractions will draw many motorists into its portals remains 
to be seen. London clubs, nowadays, are in not too flourishing 
a condition, and if the R.A.C. is going to run one it may be a 
good idea to see where the profit is likely to come from. This is a 
matter, however, which concerns the members only, most of whom 
belong to other London clubs. The R.A.C. has great potentiali- 
ties. If gentlemen belonging to it can be persuaded to serve on its 
committees, it would carry great weight both with Parliament and 
with the public. The crying need is the amelioration of the roads, 
and if this society would tackle that subject they would earn the 
thanks of the whole community. At present this is chiefly left to 
the Roads Improvement Association, which is an offshoot of the 
Motor Union. There is but little doubt that much more stringent 
regulations will be required in order to control motor traffic, and it 
is not fair that county constables should be taken away from their 
ordinary duties in order to regulate road hogs. Motorists should 
now begin to set their own house in order, or the public will set it 
in order for them. The R.A.C. might do worse than establish a 
corps of road agents to assist the police in this all-important matter. 
Otherwise, it is likely enough that we may be legislated off the 
face of the earth. Our esteemed contemporary, the Autocar, spoke 
recently in no uncertain voice as to the vulgarity and arrogance now 
displayed on the roads by many drivers, and if the chief organ of 
automobilism deliberately adopts this tone the Automobile Club 
itself can hardly remain quiescent; for if it does so it almost seems 
to give tacit approval to the abominable proceedings daily to be 
witnessed on the highways. 

To turn from general reflections to the particulars of the most 
prominent vehicles now before the public, the most obvious remark 
to make is that the British car has now definitely come into its own, 
and there is no necessity for the seeker after a really high-class 
automobile to procure it outside the United Kingdom; but, on 
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the other hand, many Continental makes are still extremely popular, 
and purchasers in a large number of instances still prefer to adopt 
one of the foreign types, which still are, and doubtless ever will 
be, very fashionable for some reason or another. It is quite im- 
possible in the space at my disposal to give anything more than a 
brief sketch of the cars for which there is now a very broad market. 
This article is mainly written in the hope that it may convey a little 
useful information to our countrymen beyond the seas, who may be 
somewhat out of touch with the automobile movement, and have not 
the opportunity of assimilating all the literary pabulum provided for 
us here at home by the many journals which devote themselves to 
the subject. 

As a result of previous articles written for this journal, I have 
been inundated with a flood of correspondence from various remote 
spots on the earth’s surface where the Badminton Magazine seems 
to penetrate, and so I take this opportunity of replying briefly to 
some of the questions raised. 

A peculiarly British feature in the matter of design is the six- 
cylinder engine. This has been specially embodied in the Napier 
vehicles, which have defeated all others on the Brooklands track, 
and have proved themselves so reliable on the road that they 
require no outside recommendation other than their own indu- 
bitable merits. The Napier 30 h.p. car can now be had at well 
under £600. 

Another well-known six-cylinder sold still cheaper, viz. at £450, 
is the Standard. I have seen all the various processes of the manu- 
facture of this vehicle at Coventry, and am acquainted with the 
superfine material and excellent workmanship which goes into it. 

The Ariel is also largely before the public, and is made in 
various models, the 20 h.p. costing £475. This make is noted for 
being very silent. It won a Gold Medal at the Scottish Trials last 
year. 

An enormous business is being done in the popular Humber 
cars. I went over their new factory in Coventry recently. It has 
just been completed, and provision is made for the careful manufac- 
ture of these well-known and admirable vehicles, which are now sent 
out to every spot in the civilised world. 

The Argyll cars, which are fine examples of Scottish engineer- 
ing, are manufactured at the great factory of Alexandria, near 
Glasgow. The most popular make, perhaps, is the 14-16 h.p. 
Modéle de Luxe, sold at £375 ; but all types are made up to 40 h.p. 

The Dennis cars made at Guildford have now incorporated 
in them not only the new Dennis engine, but the very excellent and 
ingenious system of free-wheel gears. When the clutch is thrown 
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out all the gears are idle, and gear-changing is carried out without 
any jarring, even by most inexperienced novices. I drove one of 
these cars of 55 h.p. on the Brooklands track recently, where it 
attained a speed of over seventy miles an hour; and although I had 
never handled one previously, I found the changing of gear almost 
ridiculously easy at any speed. 

Rover cars, also made in Coventry, have a considerable vogue. 
It may be remembered that one of them won the Tourist Trophy 
Race last year in the Isle of Man, and this identical speedy vehicle 
is now for sale, or was the other day, for £450, if anybody desires 
to acquire it. I saw it driven at helter-skelter speed over a 
circuitous and in places even mountainous course, and there can 
be no doubt about its strength as well as its speed. 

One of the finest cars made in England is the Rolls-Royce, a 
six-cylinder vehicle de luxe. A considerable number of these magnifi- 
cent cars have been sent to America. They are particularly suitable 
for really well-to-do folk who desire to have what may be con- 
sidered supreme perfection in British motor engineering. 

Star cars made at Wolverhampton are now turned out both 
with the chain drive and the live axle. Those of 12 h.p. are of very 
good value at £285 and £300 respectively. All sorts of models are 
made by this well-known concern, up to go h.p. 

The Daimler Company has long been noted for its fine produc- 
tions. His Majesty the King has had many Daimler cars, and has just 
acquired a new one. They are manufactured so as to be fitted with 
their many different types of bodies, which are also made in the 
company’s workshops in Coventry, where everything is standardised 
on the American principle. 

One of my favourite cars is the Sunbeam, having the chain 
drive and oil bath for the same. I went for a tour last year of over 
one thousand miles in Scotland in one of these, with the most 
complete success, never having been delayed by the roadside for 
one moment. The 20 h.p. Sunbeam at £530 is wonderful value. 
The latest car of this make is 35 h.p. at £675. 

I am informed that a considerable demand has arisen for the 
14-16 h.p. Belsize, sold at £285 complete. This firm’s 20 h.p. car 
obtained a gold medal in the trial last year, where it was driven 
with great success by a lady, so easy is it of manipulation. 

In the forthcoming great Continental race to be held for the 
Dieppe circuit in July, British automobilism is to be represented by 
the Austin and Weigel vehicles. Both of these cars are of the finest 
possible construction, and should either of them make a good show 
among the numerous other vehicles competing, it will be of the 
greatest benefit to the British industry. 
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The Swift Company of Coventry have specialised particularly 
their small cars, which are sold from {225 upwards. These are 
particularly suitable for doctors and others who require a modest 
sort of vehicle which can always be depended upon to carry out 
whatever work it is set to do. 

The British Talbot cars are extremely popular in this 
country, being in every way most excellent. They are not as 
“cheap” as some others of similar h.p., but they are absolutely 
reliable in every way. The 15 h.p. costs £495 complete, the 25 h.p. 
£100 more. They have won all sorts of competitions in the way of 
hill-climbing, the latest being in New Zealand. 

Among foreign cars, those having the greatest vogue in 
England are the Renault, they being seen in increasing numbers 
every day and in all models. They are run hard, however, by 
Panhards, which are well known for having the most extra- 
ordinary wearing qualities. It is common knowledge in the auto- 
mobile world that it is practically impossible to wear out a Panhard, 
and they are now to be had in the smaller sizes at quite reasonable 
prices. That well-known sportsman and driver, Mr. Charles Jarrott, 
is responsible for the new Lorraine Dietrich, which is now built 
in England, and is a very fine car indeed. He is also agent for the 
Crossley, which is, of course, entirely British. He was the first 
to introduce into this country the small single-cylinder Sizaire et 
Naudin, which proved its speed on the Brooklands course the 
other day by travelling at a continuous rate of forty miles an hour. 
This little runabout costs less than £200. 

From the beginning one of the most popular French cars 
was the Darracq, and enormous numbers of Darracq cars are now 
made. The latest departure, as noted some time back in this 
magazine, was to fit the gear-box on the back axle adjoining the 
differential, with which it forms a unit, and this idea, at any rate for 
the lighter models, seems to work well. 

Minerva cars, which can be bought from £415 upwards, are 
very prominent on our roads also, and are deservedly increasing 
in popularity. 

Messrs. Morgan & Co., the renowned coach-builders of Long 
Acre and Old Bond Street, have set their affections on the 
Adler car, the well-known German automobile. This is well 
worth looking at by anybody who wants to buy a moderate-priced 
car constructed on the simplest possible lines and of very high 
finish. 

Mercédés vehicles are, as ever, greatly to the fore. His 
Majesty the King recently ordered one of their very fine 45 h.p. 
models. I believe this costs about one thousand guineas complete. 
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The claims of steam to consideration are very much more 
prominent now than is generally allowed. By far the most 
perfect steam car on the market is the White; hundreds of cars 
of this make have been imported into this country, and many 
of them can be met with any day on the roads. They always 
give extreme satisfaction to their owners, and should certainly be 
considered by any one who desires to travel about with the maximum 
degree of luxury. These fine steam cars are absolutely noiseless, 
and there being no ‘‘ explosions,” they give perfect smoothness in 
running, and an entire absence of all vibration—this, of course, 
being due to the constant pressure of steam from the generator. 
The condensing arrangements are now so perfect that these cars can 
run one hundred miles on one charge of water, their fuel expenditure 
being certainly no more than that of an ordinary car of the same 
power. They are extremely light on tyres, and the absence of all 
gear-changing levers, electrical ignition devices, and so forth, makes 
them peculiarly adaptable to people who like driving themselves. 
All one has to do in a White Steam Car is to open the throttle on 
approaching a hill, and the wider the throttle is opened, the more 
fire, the more water, and consequently the more steam, becomes 
available. I believe in the steam car as an absolutely permanent 
institution among us. 

Other American cars besides the Cadillac previously alluded 
to have obtained a good foothold in this country, ¢.g. the Reo. 
These are sold on the principle of giving perhaps larger h.p. 
for less money than any car on the market—the 10 h.p. Reo 
costs no more than £125, and for £225 one obtains an 18-22 h.p. 
touring car with open body. The landaulette of this model costs 
£295. The Reo is capable of about forty-five miles an hour on 
the flat. 

Another car that is forging ahead—British, however—is the 
Roydale, with an engine of four cylinders cast in one block; it 
has roller and ball bearings everywhere, the finest nickel steel being 
used in its construction. Roydales are made at Huddersfield, and 
one sees them in increasing numbers day by day. 

One is often asked to recommend a vehicle for general country 
house work, and I am quite sure that there is nothing on the market 
to beat that old-established favourite, the Albion, which is made 
in Glasgow. The firm manufactures one particular model, which 
has accommodation for eleven persons, in addition to considerable 
luggage space. Albions are very suitable for shooting brakes, and for 
rough work over bad roads. They are the only vehicles which may 
be termed pleasure cars that seem to act equally well either with 
solid or pneumatic tyres, 
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Another very fine British car which ought not to be omitted is 
the Vulcan. This make can be had of 10 h.p. for as little as £250, 
and is very finely made and extremely popular. 

Leaving, then, the enumeration of the names of the best-known 
cars, one may say with truth that the movement generally is 
settling down into a satisfactory state of things, for there appears to 
be nothing revolutionary, or even novel, in the way of design on the 
horizon. Motorists seem disposed to shake themselves loose from 
the trammels of clubs and societies which in the past certainly 
fought their battles for them with great success, but which appear 
now to be not greatly needed. The most popular Society for the 
advancement of motoring in the United Kingdom is the Automobile 
Association, which has established an army of scouts to the number 
of many hundreds on most of our main roads, especially in the 
neighbourhood of London. These individuals have been accused by 
the police of existing solely for the purpose of warning passing auto- 
mobilists of the existence of measured distances, or ‘‘ traps”’ as they 
are more usually called. Those responsible for the conduct of this 
philanthropic society entirely deny this soft impeachment, stating 
that they are merely on the road in order to warn drivers against 
proceeding too fast—whether police traps exist or not. The question 
of the legality of the scouts in question, from a constitutional stand- 
point, will probably be threshed out sooner or later in a court of law. 
Decisions up to the present, however, have been to the effect that it 
is no offence to inform a touring automobilist that a policeman is 
lying in wait round the nearest corner to spring on him. If the 
present system of inconsiderate driving is not soon abated, it is 
quite easy to see what is bound to happen in the end. All popu- 
lous places, even villages, will demand the ten-mile limit, fines will 
be made even heavier than they are at present, and it is quite 
possible that the legislature might be provoked into passing an 
ordinance to the effect that some of the monstrous machines which 
are now and then seen on our roads should be prohibited. Can any 
fair-minded man assert that there is any use for the goh.p. car in 
this country, save and excepting for races on the Brooklands track ? 
When one observes the great and deserving popularity of the 
8-10 h.p. Renault motor cabs in London, it is a little difficult to 
understand why we need to multiply this h.p. by ten in order to 
obtain 80 to 100 h.p. vehicles for use in the country. 

However, in the motoring world there are plenty of bright out- 
looks. The medium-powered car is now becoming the fashion, and 
one hears in the motoring press of plenty of owners of two-tonners 
who desire to exchange their present vehicles for something less 
than half the weight, 
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Last, and not least, tyres are getting cheaper, as well they may. 
I never could understand why an admirable bicycle tyre cover may 
be bought for ros., whereas one for a motor-car wheel may cost £10. 
There is now no patent in the ordinary pneumatic tyre, and so a 
host of makers are engaged on their production. One cannot con- 
scientiously assert that one make is any betterthanthe other. Dun- 
lop tyres have an enormous sale all over the world, they are extremely 
good both in the smooth and non-skid varieties, and should any- 
thing go wrong with them I have found the company treat one with 
great courtesy and consideration. Continental tyres run them hard 
in general popularity, and Michelins are quite as good as ever they 
were. The Avon tyre, which is made at Melksham, in Wiltshire, 
has got a good foothold on the market, and the Hutchinson and 
Gaulois are French tyres which have a large sale over here. 

Fortunately for the motorist the makers of all these types are in 
active competition with each other, and there is no eccasion to fear 
a tyre combination ring in order to keep prices up. Finally, petrol is 
cheaper—there are several brands on the market, the best known 
being Shell and Pratt’s Motor Spirit. 

Time proves everything, and it has now proved the motor car. 
What is good and sound, both in designand manufacture, hassurvived, 
but the many freaks with which the public were beguiled some five 
years ago have died a natural death, and their very names even are 
forgotten. 

The only thing that is likely to revolutionise motoring is the 
hydraulic drive, which professes to dispense with the gear-box, and 
to transmit the power directly from the engine, which actuates an 
oil pump, to the back axle. Not much has been heard of this of late, 
but I have every reason to believe that certain firms of the highest 
position on the Continent are busy experimenting with it. The 
trouble which up to the present has been insurmountable is that the 
oil under extreme pressure gets too hot, but this is a difficulty 
which may perhaps be solved by the adoption of some other liquid 
to convey the necessary pressure through the pipes. 
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‘*AN INTRICATE MAZE OF TOWERING ICE PINNACLES, SHATTERED GLACIER, AND 
YAWNING CREVASSES”’ 


The junction of the glaciers des Bossons and Taconnaz—below the Grands Mulets 


PIONEERS OF THE YEAR ON MONT BLANC 


THE STORY OF 
A SPORTING OUT-OF-SEASON CLIMB 


BY GEORGE D. ABRAHAM 


Author of ‘‘ The Complete Mountaineer,’ Member of the English Climbers’ Club and the 
Swiss Alpine Club, etc. 


A LONE white world. 

In front, a fantastic waste of contorted glacier ice, stretching 
up into billowy clouds; behind, a short, slippery slope of newly- 
fallen snow dipping with sudden suggestiveness into a cloud-filled 
abyss. Nearly 7,000 ft. above, in the hidden, mysterious somewhere, 
was the Great White Mountain; 6,000 ft. below lay Chamonix, the 
metropolis of this wondrous mountain land. 

These were our first impressions of Mont Blanc at close quarters. 
We were a party of four—a famous and well-tried guide, a long- 
suffering porter of marvellous carrying powers, and two amateurs of 
some experience. 

It was early June, and we were keen on being the first of the 
year to tread the highest ground, or rather snow, in Europe. The 
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walk up to the hut on the Grands Mulets had been delayed by a 
terrific thunderstorm on the moraine of the Glacier des Bossons, and 
the downpour drove us to shelter under a conveniently-placed flat 
boulder ; verily it was the welcome shadow of a great rock in a 
weary land. 

From our natural shelter it was a fine experience to watch the 
tourmente gradually increase and spend its fury on the vast imper- 
turbable solitudes. Lightning flashed amongst the crags of the 
Aiguille du Midi straight ahead, the thunder reverberated incessantly 
from the peaks on either hand, and then seemed to echo itself to 
exhaustion amongst the more distant snowy recesses of Mont Blanc. 
Gradually the mists settled down, the turmoil ceased, and a great 
calm pervaded the regions of the eternal snows. Such conditions 
made us think of the comforts of Chamonix; but we all knew the 
mountain’s reputation as a “‘ quick-change artist,” and the optimist 
of the party carried a barometer, which to the faithful always seems 
to go up when there is talk of going down. Thus we donned our 
heavy loads and set off amidst the now invigorating air across the 
trackless ice of the Glacier des Bossons. Gradually the mist disap- 
peared before a promising north-easterly breeze, and the glorious 
scenes made our camera seem a welcome member of the party. 

Nowadays it is often asserted that landscape photography is 
played out; the Jb/asé amateur is tired of “country lanes” and 
“woodland dells.”” Let him try the marvellous opportunities which 
the High Alps afford ; he will not at least feel blasé when manipu- 
lating his camera on a slippery ice-slope with unnerving views 
downwards meanwhile. 

At the junction of the two glaciers of Taconnaz and Bossons 
the ice became uneven and twisted into the weirdest shapes. Intri- 
cate mazes of crevasses were dominated by snow-covered pinnacles 
glistening in the rays of the afternoon sun. The work of disintegra- 
tion was strikingly obvious : ominous cracks were heard, and whilst 
we gazed a huge splinter crashed down, to be swallowed up by a great 
gaping crevasse. Our almost insatiable photographer was bound to 
confess that a wide détour was advisable, broken plates and even 
broken heads might result if the danger-zone were entered. 

As it was, we found the climbing exciting enough; the newly- 
fallen snow made the negotiation of the crevasses somewhat slippery 
work, and our guide had to cut many steps with his ice-axe. Now 
we were down in the gloomy depths of some awesome crevasse, with 
its cold, purple, gleaming, icy walls—anon we were crawling gingerly 
across some slender, sun-bathed snow-bridge with a yawning gulf 
below the fragile structure. It was engrossing and interesting work, 
yet a touch of humour was added by an encounter with a party of 
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two inexperienced Englishmen and four guides returning from the 
Grands Mulets. They had come up the previous day with the large 


MONT BLANC FROM ACROSS THE CHAMONIX VALLEY 


The black line indicates the route followed; x is the Grands Mulets 


party accompanying the caretakers who annually take charge of the 
‘highest hotel in Europe.” 
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Ere we met their unhappiness was apparent. The slippery con- 
ditions had led to many dangling experiences, and their delight was 
unmistakable when they found that we were their own countrymen. 
With woe-begone expressions they asked the French for ‘‘ Do not 
pull the rope.” The guides, who only spoke French, were hurrying 
them down too quickly, and we were able to put matters right ere 
the au revoirs were said. 

Then we passed out of the clutches of the crevasses, and, gaining 
the steep snow slope, an hour’s ascent landed us within hail of our 
sleeping quarters on the Grands Mulets, over 10,000 ft. above the 
sea. 

The hut was perched near the top of a small island of rock which 
shoved its sharp crest through the vast ice-slopes of Mont Blanc. 
After scrambling up the rocks to the veranda the unique outlook 
was most impressive. More or less perpendicular cliffs dropped to 
the glaciers on either hand—obviously it was no place for anyone 
with somnambulistic tendencies. Looking upwards over the almost 
interminable regions of the eternal snows, the great, icy, dome- 
shaped summit of our mountain glittered in the roseate hues of 
sunset, seeming ridiculously close at hand. Still, its great height was 
obvious, for the nearer and more imposing-looking peaks of the 
Aiguille du Midi on the left and the Déme du Gotter facing it were 
already robed in the gloom of evening. 

Despite the glories of the scene, the still air at this altitude 
induced us to think of bed, and we retired early, after instructing the 
‘**boots” to knock us at midnight. This was done to the letter. 
Thinking to take a little extra snooze, some of us dozed off again. 
Evidently this is a common failing at the Grands Mulets, for almost 
before we realised what was the matter we were unfeelingly torn 
from our beds and left on the cold floor minus the blankets, and 
rubbing our knocks and bruises. Long and necessary practice had 
made that special caretaker an adept at this aggressive form of 
“knocking.” Dressing was an awkward process in the darkness 
rendered visible by a home-made candle. 

Breakfast was not a brilliant success. It would have puzzled the 
late Dan Leno to have defined the quality of the boiled eggs we 
attempted to consume. Judged by their cost—over two francs, 
or nearly two shillings each—they must have been a special pro- 
duction. Verily things are high at the Grands Mulets; at least the 
prices are, and justly so, for everything has to be brought up at 
considerable risk from Chamonix. 

However, the perfunctory meal over, we gathered up our 
luggage, took our places on the rope, and sallied out into the starry 
night. After crossing to the vast sea of snow-covered ice west of 
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the Grands Mulets, we turned sharply to the left and struck straight 
up the slopes with the grim mass of the Déme du Goiter looming 
mysteriously above us on the right. 

Progress for the first hour or so was rather uninteresting, except 
for the eeriness of it all. The moon was rising above the black 
mass of the Aiguille du Midi on the left, but no cheering ray pene- 
trated into the deep snow-encircled valley of the Petit Plateau 
across whose level surface we were trudging silently. The slight, 
rhythmic sound of our footsteps in the yielding snow had a soporific 
tendency; yet it was necessary to keep wide awake, for our two tiny 
lanterns shed but a feeble light on the intricacies of the route. Now 
and again we skirted the edge of some black, awesome crevasse, and 


A VIEW AT THE CABANE OF THE GRANDS MULETS 


This photograph was taken on the return journey. The tracks in the snow are seen leading 
across to the foot of the Dome du Goiter 


alertness was further increased by the guides’ warning for silence 
when we moved below the perpendicular ice-walls. Undue noise 
might bring down loose masses about our ears, and we knew from 
the past history of fatalities thereabouts that it was no fanciful 
danger. 

The “line of fire’? was soon passed; up and up we climbed, 
with the snow becoming softer and more powdery. In several 
places it was necessary to kick each step down four or five times 
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before it was firm enough to partially bear the weight. This severe 
exercise proved very exhausting, especially for the leader, and we 
took turns in this position. Near the top of the steeper slope below 
the Grand Plateau the conditions grew firmer and our spirits rose 
accordingly. As we advanced the bright line cast by the moon crept 
steadily downwards, and soon its cold yet cheering rays rendered 
the lanterns unnecessary. 

When the first signs of dawn were visible we passed warily 
below some tremendous pinnacles of overhanging ice, and a few 
minutes later a great crevasse stretched across our intended path. 
The chasm was fully forty feet wide, several hundreds of feet deep, 
and it extended across the snow-field at right angles to our route. 
Early in the year snow-bridges usually simplify the passage, and 
ladders are brought up later on from the Grands Mulets. But 
neither of these was in evidence that early June morning. We were 
cut off by the great black gulf, and this looked impassable in the 
uncertain light. The professionals shook their heads ominously, 
and said that we must wait for more light and then carve a way 
through the dangerous, unstable-looking ice pinnacles on the right, 
a tedious and quite unsuitable proceeding for uninsured, married 
mountaineers—at least, so we amateurs thought—and by way of 
warming exercise we took a walk along the lower lip of the crevasse 
for some distance to the left in hopes of finding a better solution in 
that direction. Obviously this was impossible, for the gulf widened, 
and more complicated crevasses higher up added to the trouble. 

Dawn crept down apace, and after a short halt somebody espied 
some large splinters of ice in the depths of the chasm, where black 
night still lingered. These had evidently fallen away from the 
further side of the crevasse, and one of them, with a thin, sharp, icy 
crest, spanned the gulf from side to side. Though certainly difficult, 
this obstacle seemed surmountable if steps could be cut down the 
first twenty feet to the natural bridge. Our guide agreed that 
exercise was at least better than inaction; so, holding the lighted 
lantern in his mouth, he carved a staircase in the icy wall with his 
ice-axe, whilst we steadied him with the rope from above. He soon 
disappeared in the dark depths, and after some time the ring of his 
axe and clattering of dislodged chips ceased. A loud chuckle of 
satisfaction told us that he had gained the ridge of ice and found it 
safe and firm. Then we all followed carefully down the vertical, 
artificial staircase with no ‘‘hand-rail” excepting tiny notches cut 
into the frozen wall, which our gloved fingers gripped with thank- 
fulness. The luggage was all lowered, and the porter came slowly 
down last, until the tallest member of the party could support him 
with his long arms. 
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AN ICE PINNACLE ON MONT BLANC 


Pinnacles often assume the weirdest of shapes—veritable white ‘towers of silence.” It passing 
below them it is unwise to n.ake a sound, so fragile is their construction 
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The next section proved the most sensational. The sharp ridge 
of ice narrowed to the width of a knife-edge in the middle, and it 
needed steady nerves to feel happy in the gloomy depths of the 
crevasse with no definite support. One by one we crept carefully 
across the mauvais pas with legs swinging into nothingness on 
either hand and frozen hands attempting to grip the slippery crest. 
Fortunately this mode of locomotion did not last long; the ridge 


TESTING A SNOW-FILLED CREVASSE NEAR THE SUMMIT 


soon widened. Ere long it was possible to feel that one’s feet were 
something more than useless appendages; we were able to stand up 
Blondin-like on the narrow splinter, and walk deliberately along to 
the opposite wall of the crevasse. 

Luckily this sloped back considerably at one spot, and, after 
receiving some assistance from those below, the leader was able to 
establish himself on the open slope above. Then, aided by the rope, 
we followed quickly and emerged into glorious, warm sunshine on 
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the slope below the Grand Plateau. Nearly two hours had been 
occupied in traversing fifty feet of our mountain, but all serious 
technical difficulty was concentrated on that section. 


THE GREAT CREVASSE BELOW THE GRAND PLATEAU ON THE WAY UP MONT BLANC 


The summit soon rose magnificently ahead, glistening white 
and stupendous in the brightness of day, and long blue-black 
shadows stretched athwart the tremendous icy precipice. 
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Some at least of us had felt that nature abhors a vacuum, 
and whilst lunch was in progress the guide pointed out the 
old way to the summit, which reminded us that, despite its 
admirable-looking contour, the Great White Mountain sometimes 
becomes a veritable peak of terror and death. In bad weather 
these peaceful-looking solitudes are the awful homes of such storm 
and stress that nothing human can withstand the clash of the 
elements. 

From our vantage point we could see the place where a whole 
party of three Englishmen and eight guides perished. The party 
was terribly inexperienced, and despite the worst of weather con- 
ditions they persevered until they gained the summit. On the 
return they became lost in a snow-storm, and were compelled 
to spend the greater part of two days in a hole dug in the snow 
at a height of nearly 15,000 ft. The storm persisted—food gave 
out—frozen and exhausted some of the party at last vainly attempted 
to descend. A week later the mountain shook off its mantle of 
storm-cloud, and through a large telescope some tiny black specks 
were seen near the summit. Two days later a large rescue party 
brought down the remains. Truly this was the most lamentable 
catastrophe ever known in the annals of Alpine adventure. 

During our ascent the opposite weather conditions prevailed : 
not a breath of air was moving, the heat grew almost insufferable. 
There was no shelter, but sundry halts for photography proved 
acceptable to everybody. An hour of treadmill-like progress up 
the long, loose snow-slopes brought the Bosses du Dromadaire, or 
Dromedary’s Humps, within full view, with the welcome Vallot 
Refuge snugly hidden under their shelter. A stock of provisions is 
nowadays stored here for use by parties im extremis. This thoughtful 
consideration of M. Vallot has saved dozens of lives and much 
suffering. We joked about the refreshing stimulants locked away 
inside, but resisted the temptation to call, and attacked the laborious 
slope leading to the top of the first ‘‘ hump.” 

We plunged and struggled hard with the deep drifts. The con- 
ditions made progress to the second peak extremely slow, and the 
great altitude now affected our speed considerably. Lack of oxygen 
in the air made us gasp for breath if the pace was forced in the 
slightest degree. The snow on the more level places was generally 
up to our knees, and it was only possible to take three or four steys 
per minute. 

Serious danger was present on the narrower portion of the 
higher ridge: great masses were inclined to slide off on either hand 
and carry the whole party down into the abyss. We were not 
anxious to spend the rest of our lives sliding down an icy precipice 
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to disappear finally in the depths of the glacier which glistened in the 
sunshine thousands of feet below. Almost like feline intruders we 
crawled gingerly along the snowy ridge-pole, driving the ice-axes 
deep into the yielding surface, and distributing ourselves on the two 
sides of the sharp aréte. 

The wider slope was eventually gained, and at one point just 
below the final section the heavy member of the party disappeared 
suddenly in the soft snow-drift which evidently masked a crevasse. 
Fortunately the rope saved the situation, and to the accompaniment 
of expressive language we hauled our spluttering and kicking friend 


THE TOP OF MONT BLANC (15,782 FT.) 


out from his stifling resting-place. It was a painful contrast to look 
back on our desecrating tracks and then gaze ahead at the beautiful 
unsullied snows of the untrodden summit. 

Slowly and wearily we almost crawled up to the shelter of the 
ugly shanty which adorns, or rather spoils, the crest of the highest 
mountain in Europe (15,782 ft.). The observatory, that transitory 
monument to misdirected human energy, is gradually sliding down 
the slope towards Chamonix; ere long it will plunge over the abyss 
to be swallowed—quack-advertisement-bedecked walls and all—in the 
convenient depths of innumerable crevasses. 
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What with photography and unfavourable circumstances our 
ascent had taken about ten hours, so we dared not linger long on the 
summit. Still, there was time to realise somewhat of the glorious 
prospect and wave signals of success to our friends who were at that 
moment watching our movements through the hotel telescope at 
Chamonix, over twelve thousand feet below. 

All around us crouched Alpine giants of wild and fearsome form, 
many of whom were old friends. The north-easterly view over the 
magnificent array of Aiguilles was especially alluring. The terrible 
rocky spires of the Grépon, the Drus, and Charmoz looked almost 
harmless from our lofty standpoint, whilst in the far distance and 


THE VIEW FROM THE TOP OF MONT BLANC—LOOKING IN A NORTH-EASTERLY 
DIRECTION OVER THE WEATHER-RIVEN TOP OF THE AIGUILLES 


beyond all these loomed the Grand Combin, with a sea of moun- 
tains on either hand, amongst which towered the unmistakable 
wedge of the Matterhorn, the Dent Blanche, and the snowy dome of 
Monte Rosa. 

To the south, weirdly-massed cumuli drifted amongst the Italian 
ranges, and in the opposite direction the Oberland peaks lay on the 
horizon like a dim grey cloud, with the blue waters of the Lake of 
Geneva below and comparatively close at hand. 

Then we turned to the descent, which was free from any excit- 
ing incident excepting at one point. As we approached the more 
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level slopes below the Petit Plateau, it was noticed that our steps of 
the morning were entirely obliterated by numerous avalanches which 
had fallen during the day. A council of war was held outside the 
danger-zone, but the only way to Chamonix lay through the débris- 
raked valley. Skill was at a discount: we had simply to trust in 
Providence and race madly across to comparative safety. The 
English sprinters proved too fast for the professionals, and just as 
we almost gained the slope on the farther side of the Plateau a 
crash and a roar, seemingly up above, made us momentarily forget 
our companions and spurt forward. Then the rope tautened with a 
disconcerting jerk, and collapse followed. Over and over we rolled 
in the soft snow, writhing and kicking hopelessly, and eventually 
sliding tamely down a mild slope of snow. Then, almost ashamed 
at our undue display of nervousness, we looked back a couple of 
hundred yards and saw a seething mass of icy splinters thundering 
madly across our tracks. 

Looked at calmly now, our wild rush seems almost justifiable ; 
in any case there is some doubt whether the risks of tackling Mont 
Blanc in out-of-season conditions are justifiable. Still, “‘all’s well 
that ends well.” 

Joking at our adventure we scampered down to the Grands 
Mulets, cheered up the lonely watchers, and, three hours later, 
regained the creature comforts and luxuries of the hotel at 
Chamonix. 
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BRILLIANT BOWLING FEATS 
BY P. F. WARNER 


THE practice of bowling, it is generally admitted, is not as popular 
as the practice of batting, but the same fame has always been con- 
ferred on a really good bowler as on a really good batsman. There 
are more capable batsmen than capable bowlers, which seems to 
prove that the art of bowling is more difficult of attainment than the 
art of batting. We may deplore it—but it nevertheless remains a 
fact—that, generally speaking, we give more time to batting than to 
bowling. No doubt batting is more attractive to most people, though 
for myself I think I should prefer to excel as a slow bowler rather 
than in any other branch of the game. But then I am supposed 
to be a batsman, and no one, not even my best friend, would ever 
accuse me of being a bowler nowadays; though there was a time— 
but that, as Kipling would say, is another story! In this article no 
circumstantial evidence will be admitted ; only some of the bowling 
feats of which I have been an eye-witness, either on the actual field 
of play or from the pavilion, will be referred to. 

The Whit Monday match between Middlesex and Somerset is 
always a great occasion at Lord’s. Many have been the keen fights 
between the two counties, and there is a tradition which, if of no 
great length of years, is at any rate a very real one, surrounding 
the game which imparts an “atmosphere” to the occasion. The 
“vate” is invariably given up for the benefit of some famous pro- 
fessional cricketer, and should the weather be fine a sum of between 
£700 and £1,000 may be taken. One of the best cricketers who 
ever played for Notts was Flowers, and he selected this match for 
his benefit in 1899. Unfortunately for him it rained without ceasing 
the whole of the first day, and not a ball could be bowled, and on 
the Tuesday, in the course of little over three hours’ actual play, the 
match was begun and finished, Middlesex winning by an innings 
and seven runs. Middlesex made 86, Somerset 35 and 44. Trott 
and Hearne bowled unchanged for Middlesex. In the first innings 
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eight wickets fell in four overs for 8 runs! The wicket, of course, 
was very difficult. Trott’s and Hearne’s analyses were: 


First Innings. Second Innings. 
M. W. Oo. M. R. W. 
1 18 4 “a 9 
3 I4 5 30 3 


Os 
... 
Hearne 8 


A year later Middlesex is again playing Somerset, this time on the 
pretty little Taunton ground. In their first innings Somerset is all 
out for 89, Trott taking ten wickets in fourteen overs and two balls 
for 42 runs. The wicket was not quite easy, but it was scarcely very 
difficult. Somerset played up very pluckily, and though fifty runs 
behind on the first innings, lost by only one wicket. At the finish it 
was a case of touch and go, 6 runs being wanted to win when 
Hearne went in. In August of 1898 the Middlesex eleven had a 
brilliant run of success, playing nine matches, winning eight, and 
drawing one, and defeating in succession Surrey, Leicestershire, 
Yorkshire, Notts, Lancashire, and Kent twice. By the time we 
met Yorkshire at Leeds in the middle of the month it was generally 
recognised that we were a formidable side, but with the ground slow 
the chances of Yorkshire were more fancied. Yorkshire with a total 
of 142 led on the first innings by 14 runs, but on going in again was 
all out for 45, Trott taking seven wickets for 13 runs. Tunnicliffe 
made 31 of the 42. Middlesex had only sixty runs to make, and won 
by eight wickets. 

For many years now Hearne and Trott have constituted the 
firing line of the Middlesex attack, and Jack Hearne especially 
must have won more matches for the county than most of us have 
played in. Trott, potentially, is still a great cricketer, but he suffers 
from a perversity of genius. If he often disappoints in his batting 
and bowling, he is a fine figure at extra-slip, where he stands ever 
ready to snap up anything that may chance to come near those 
colossal hands of his. Still a good man on any side, but with no 
gift for foreign languages: for when Lord Hawke’s New Zealand 
team was returning home we disembarked at Marseilles, and on a 
fellow-professional asking which was the first station we stopped at 
between Marseilles and Paris, Trott looked at his coupon on which 
was written ‘‘ Prix 120 francs,”’ and replied, ‘‘ Why, Prix, of course,”’ 
which he pronounced as if it were spelt ‘‘ Pricks.” 

Lockwood was probably the finest fast bowler who ever lived. 
At all events the present generation of cricketers is of that opinion, 
though I have heard W. G. Grace say that he thought Freeman 
was the best fast bowler he ever played against. On his great days 
Lockwood was very great indeed, and three bowlings feats of his 
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remain vividly in my memory. The first of these was at Lord’s 
late in the afternoon of Monday, July 17, 1893, the match 
England v. Australia. England’s innings was over for 334 
—Shrewsbury 106, F. S. Jackson g1—and Lyons and Bannerman 
commenced Australia’s innings. After making 7 Lockwood bowled 
Lyons with a very fast beautiful length ball, which, pitching a 
couple of inches outside the off stump, hit the top of the leg. 
Giffen came in, first wicket down, and was out for a duck, clean 
bowled by one which broke back and kept very low. In the 
whole of that innings Lockwood took six wickets for IoI runs. 
Apart from Lockwood’s bowling I recall that afternoon as the only 
occasion on which I have ever seen F. S. Jackson field in the slips. 

The second was in Gentlemen v. Players at Lord’s in sgo1. 
At one time, in their first innings, the Gentlemen had 200 on the 
board with only one wicket down, and yet for a total of 245 they 
were all out. Lockwood was the chief cause of this remarkable 
breakdown of a strong batting side, coming off the ground at a 
great pace and with plenty of spin, and bowling a most deceptive 
slow ball. The third was in the second innings of Middlesex 
against Surrey at Lord’s in July 1902. The wicket was in splendid 
condition, and yet Lockwood took eight wickets for 25 runs. 
Lockwood was almost invariably successful at Lord’s, the slope in 
the ground helping his off-break a good deal. 

From Lord’s to the Melbourne cricket-ground is a far cry, 
something like thirteen thousand miles, and here it was that Rhodes 
and Arnold dismissed Victoria for 15 runs. Rhodes took five 
wickets in six overs and one ball for 6 runs; Arnold four wickets 
for 8 runs. Rhodes might, with luck, have performed the hat trick, 
for after getting rid of McAlister and Armstrong—both caught by 
Strudwick off following balls—he had Harry Trott missed at extra 
slip off the third. The wicket was practically unplayable, but with 
the aid of some luck M.C.C. managed to knock off the 68 runs 
required to win for the loss of only two wickets. A sticky wicket 
in Australia is quite different from an English sticky wicket. In 
England the ball takes any amount of turn, but it does not usually 
get straight up in your face as it does in Australia. 

Hugh Trumble was one of the greatest of all Australian 
bowlers. With his very high delivery and accurate length he 
was such a master of the different shades of pace that his deliveries 
were always difficult to follow in their flight; the ball always 
seemed to be further up than it really was. Hence the number of 
catches and bowls he used to bring off. It is said that he has 
played his last big match. If that is so, he could not have had 
a more splendid wind-up to his splendid career; for on his last 
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appearance for Australia in a Test Match he took seven wickets 
for 28 runs in six overs and five balls, and performed the hat trick. 
I was magnificently caught and bowled low down on the left side 
from a hard drive off the last ball of the over, Bosanquet made 
4 runs at the other end and was then caught deep on the on side, and 
Lilley was ].b.w. next ball. This was at Melbourne in March 1904, 
in the first Test Match against the Marylebone Team. The wicket 
was impossible, the ball breaking anything from two inches to a foot, 
and getting up straight. It was no use playing steadily to be 
caught close in on the on side, and if one jumped out to drive, 
unless one got right to the very pitch of the ball there was every 
chance of being caught at long-on or wide Icng-on or deep square-leg. 

From Melbourne to Sydney. Scene, the first Test Match, 
between Australia and the Marylebone Team, the wicket perfect, 
Trumper in his best form. Australia’s eventual total, 485; Rhodes 
five wickets for 94, an analysis achieved by wonderful accuracy of 
length, clever variation of pace, and splendid determination. Of 
his bowling during that innings it would be impossible to speak too 
highly. 

Sydney again, New South Wales, second innings. Hopkins 
and Gregory are scoring freely. Bosanquet goes on; he is hit to 
every part of the field, 22 runs coming off his first three overs; 
but half an hour later N.S.W. are out for 141, Bosanquet having 
taken six wickets for 45 runs in nine overs on a perfect pitch, and 
M.C.C. left with an easy victory by over 200 runs. 

Sydney again, Bosanquet again. Fourth Test Match between 
England and Marylebone Team. Australia set 329 to win ona wicket 
which, more or less difficult in the earlier part of the game, had 
rolled out quite easy. Score 76 for three wickets, Trumper, Duff, 
and McAlister out, but Hill and Noble well set. Ten minutes to 
the tea interval—Australia with a chance of winning in spite of 
Trumper and Duff being out. Bosanquet goes on. In his first 
over Hill is stumped and Gregory |.b.w.—five wickets down for 
76 runs. Eventually Australia is out for 171, and England has 
won the rubber, Bosanquet, who at one time had five wickets for 
12 runs, taking six for 51 runs. 

Finally we come to Fielder’s great performance of ten wickets 
for go runs in the Gentlemen’s first innings at Lord’s in July 
1906. Some years ago I ventured to prophesy that Fielder had 
a future before him, as I thought then that no one could bowl 
so fast and make the ball swing away so much without turning out 
extremely successful. 

Such, then, are some of the remarkable bowling performances 
which I have witnessed. 
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SCHOOLING FATHER’S HUNTER! MISS ESME WATSON 


CROSS v. SIDE SADDLE 


BY MAUD V. WYNTER 
This act is an ancient tale new told.—King Fohn. 


For many years past—to be accurate, ever since the wife of a 
well-known R.A. electrified the West Country by appearing astride 
with the Devon and Somerset Staghounds—the sporting papers 
have been subject to periodical epidemics upon the vexed question 
of women riding astride. Some of these articles are very helpful, 
others so much the reverse that we shall perhaps be pardoned 
for quoting from a representative one later on. In most cases, 
however, the writers seem under the impression that cross-saddle 
riding is an entirely new experiment for women. That there is 
nothing really novel in the spectacle of women riding astride, 
however, is proved by the fact that amongst the family portraits at 
Badminton the Duke possesses one of an ancestress riding cross- 
wise dating from the middle of last century, whilst if Audrey is 
correct in his statements, the lady in question must have been 
behind the times, as we learn from him that English ladies dis- 
carded cross-saddle riding and began to ride with the right leg over 
the crutch about the middle of the seventeenth century, which 
style the Countess of Newcastle is said to have been one of the first 
to adopt. 
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In South America, Mexico, Iceland, and I believe in many 
parts of India, it is the universal custom for women when going 
long distances on horseback to ride man’s fashion, and it is easy to 
understand Miss Agnes Herbert’s emphatic declaration of the 
comfort and convenience for both rider and horse of riding astride 
when doing long journeys over rough and untrodden tracks. 

Hacking and hunting, however, as we need not point out, are 
two vastly different matters ; and in spite of the declaration made by 
a recent authority that ‘‘women’s sole reason for clinging to the 
side saddle is because of the old tradition that it is more ladylike,” 


IN THE PARK—-A NEAT TURN-OUT 


we cannot believe that ‘“‘a few years will witness all hunting ladies 
riding a la cavaliére.” Ifa fear of Mrs. Grundy were the only reason 
which caused women to refrain from riding astride, doubtless the 
sooner such scruples were overcome the better ; the modern woman, 
however, is not usually handicapped by excessive squeamishness in 
matters that intimately concern her comfort and convenience, and 
we must look farther than “old tradition”’ for the reason which 
causes practically all the finest horsewomen of to-day to remain 
faithful to the side saddle. 
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The first two charges which the aforementioned correspondent 
urges against the “ ladylike”’ method of riding are “‘that it hurts 
horses’ backs and withers horribly,” and that is ‘‘so dangerous 
that friends are exposed to grave anxieties on hunting days.” 
That there is some amount of truth in her first indictment unfortu- 
nately cannot be denied, although the subject is one upon which few 
women are absolutely honest. Perhaps there is no greater offence 
which mere man can offer to his female relations or friends than to 
suggest that they are addicted to rubbing their horses’ backs ; yet, 
owing to the weight being less evenly distributed, the proper fitting 


MISS FORESTER, DAUGHTER OF THE MASTER OF THE QUORN 


of a lady’s saddle is a far more troublesome and expensive business 
than the fitting of a man’s. Troublesome, but not impossible, 
however, for as a rule sore backs can be traced to one of three 
causes: either an improperly-cut or badly-fitting saddle, a rider who 
doesn’t sit straight, or too long a day’s hunting before a horse is in 
condition and his back hard. The women who have good saddles 
which fit both themselves and their horses, who by personal super- 
vision see that these are kept well brushed and beaten, and who 
themselves sit straight and don’t roll about, have little or nothing to 
fear from this dreaded bugbear of the stable. 
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Now as to the “ danger,”’ which is the chief weapon levelled by 
many writers against the side saddle. ‘‘ Danger,’ as Mr. Jorrocks 
truly remarked, ‘‘is everywhere, even in an omnibus”; and al- 
though, as a recent writer in the Badminton has pointed out, it 
is wonderful what comparatively harmless results accrue from the 
greater percentage of hunting tosses, yet the unusual number of 
fatal hunting accidents which has rendered the past season the 
most tragic on record is sufficient proof that the dangerous side of 
hunting is one which we cannot afford entirely to disregard. Whyte- 
Melville, writing many years ago on the subject of falls, opined that 
“it was at least twenty to one in the man’s favour every time he 


MRS. SALAMAN, WIFE OF THE MASTER OF THE EXMOOR FOXHOUNDS 


fell, whereas with the woman the odds were all the other way, and 
it was almost twenty to one that she must be hurt.” We must 
remember, however, that these words were penned before the days 
of safety aprons and safety bars, two inventions which have reduced 
to a minimum the chances of the rider being dragged, and also, if 
we can believe Mr. Flurry Knox’s testimony, the physique of the 
average hunting woman has so improved that she can now take the 
majority of her tosses with the stoicism of a Red Indian. 

**¢ Such a crumpler as she got, too! I declare she knocked a 
groan out of the road when she struck it!’ 

‘©* She doesn’t seem much hurt,’ I remarked. 
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“* Hurt!’ said Flurry, casually, ‘you couldn’t hurt that one 
unless you took a hatchet to her!’”’ 

In such spills as a horse coming over backwards or falling 
heavily over timber, a woman has undoubtedly less chance of being 
shot clear of her horse, in addition to the risk which she runs of being 
crushed by her pommels; on the other hand, women obtain so much 
support from their crutches, and have such an infinitely firmer seat 
in a side-saddle than they would ever obtain crossways, that falls 
are naturally far less frequent, a fact which serves to do more than 
balance the additional spice of danger mentioned above. 

Lady Castlereagh, who, as we need not say, is one of the best 
horsewomen of to-day, and who has ridden a great deal astride, 


LADY A. GROSVENOR 


considers that the two most conclusive arguments to be urged in 
favour of the cross saddle are the better position that the hands 
occupy—the hands of the rider on a man’s saddle falling naturally 
and easily into their proper position low down on the saddle, instead 
of, as is the case with the feminine rider, being placed much higher 
up and resting on the lap—and the advantage which the woman 
who rides astride gains when putting the horse at a fence by having 
a leg at each side to give him the necessary office. 

That even the strongest horsewomen are woefully handicapped 
by this absence of leg power it is impossible to deny, and most 
women can recall instances of horses whom no “ art”’ on their part 
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could induce to jump being successfully squeezed over their fences 
by some little groom, possessing possibly the most elementary 
notions of horsemanship, but with the free use of both his legs and a 
pair of persuaders! We must nevertheless bear in mind that to 
drive an unwilling horse successfully over his fences implies a strong 
seat as well as a strong will on the part of the rider, and it is just 
this difficulty in obtaining a fixity of tenure, to crib a legal phrase, 
which proves such a stumbling block to ninety per cent. of those 
women who essay riding astride. 

The reason for this difficulty is not far to seek, cross-saddle 
riding demanding that the rider should be possessed of length from 


OPENING GATE—PUZZLE: CROSS OR SIDE SADDLE ? 


hip to knee and flat muscles, whilst the majority of the daughters of 
Eve are fashioned on diametrically opposite lines. That it is pos- 
sible for ‘‘ mind to triumph over matter,” and for the round-legged, 
round-calved man to be a strong horseman, we see constantly demon- 
strated in the hunting field; but it is obvious that those who go 
‘agin Nature ” have greater difficulties to contend with than their 
more fortunate brethren, and those women therefore who essay to 
ride astride and really be in the van over a big flying country must 
be prepared to take a far larger proportion of tosses than if they rode 
in the ordinary way. 

Even in the matter of mounting unaided, a point in which at 
first sight the woman who rides astride would undoubtedly seem to 
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score, her shortness of understanding again deprives her of any 
material advantage, a fact which was forcibly brought home to 
us the other day when turning over the pages of an old number of 
an illustrated paper. The artist had portrayed Byron’s abhorrence, 
‘‘a dumpy woman,” gazing ruefully up at her 16.2 hunter, uncertain 
whether to request a leg up from the tittering groom, or to ascend 
by some other means. ‘ Nature,” as the footnote to the picture 
truly remarked, “ having failed to endow that lovely creature called 
woman with legs of sufficient length to throw over a horse, she must 
either cling to her present graceful fashion, and be lifted up by 
masculine hands, or resort to the ignominy of a chair!” 

Lady Castlereagh, in discussing the advantages and disadvan- 
tages for women in riding astride, opined that could the horses them- 


A ROUGH GALLOP 


selves give votes on the subject, they would decide in an overwhelm- 
ing majority in favour of the cross saddle, and undoubtedly the latter 
position has one strong advantage, inasmuch as women ride consider- 
ably lighter astride. In spite of the manifold improvements that 
have taken place in the side saddle, it still remains heavy and 
cumbersome when compared with a man’s hunting saddle ; and when 
we remember that the tree alone of a side saddle weighs eight pounds 
(a necessity in view of the tremendous strain which it has to bear) 
it will be seen that it is impossible to bring the total of the 
completed saddle for a rider of average weight much under 22 lb. to 
241lb. In addition to this, owing to the weight being more evenly 
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distributed and the rider herself obtaining a greater freedom of 
movement, the woman who rides astride can save her horses up and 
down hill, and in heavy going to a much greater extent than she can 
do in a side saddle. At the same time we must remember that ‘‘ the 
world is governed by appearances,” and that those who are burdened 
with overmuch solid flesh, and to whom the saving of weight would 
therefore be of the most importance, will certainly not look their 
best when riding crossways. That valour and good horsemanship 
are not necessarily confined to the lean kine of this earth, in fact 
that ‘a man may be fat and yet alion,” is happily true; nevertheless, 


MISS R. CHAPMAN—BACK VIEW OF RIDE-ASTRIDE HABIT 


the lady who is inclined to embonpoint, and who wishes to. avoid 
appearing ridiculous, should not on any account be persuaded into 
disporting herself astride the noble animal. Far wiser will it be for 
her to pay a little more for her horses, and resign herself to riding 
weight-carriers. 

Perhaps the most difficult question of all to solve in this vexed 
problem of cross v. side saddle has been the finding ofa safe, suitable, 
and becoming kit; for, up till a few seasons ago, even the most 
uncritical male could scarcely have declared of his innamorata— 


My love in this attire doth show her wit, 
It doth so well become her ! 
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The long, flapping, badly-cut skirts fashioned more like the 
Turkish trousers of a Moorish lady than the garments of a self- 
respecting horsewoman-—the usual costume affected by the ride- 
astride pioneers, were both ugly and unworkmanlike. 

Shades of Addison!—he who so vehemently denounced the 
“immodest dress”’ of the femaie cavaliers of his day, satirically 
relating the encounter between a tenant of his own and one of these 
“ gentlemanlike ladys,’’ who on being interrogated by the latter as to 
whether she was in the right road for Coverley Hall, answered “ Yes, 
sir,” but upon dropping his eyes to her petticoat replied in confusion 
No, madam.” 

What would our revered ‘‘ Spectator” have felt could he have 
foretold that in this year of grace 1908 many ladies both in the 
hunting field and in the park might be seen wearing not only the 
“coat and hat ” in ‘‘ imitation of the opposite sex,” but the rest of 
the attire also—and be it added looking extremely well in it into the 
bargain! 

To those women who are fortunate enough to possess a slim 
figure and a “ leg fora boot,” the very long, full-skirted coat, although 
showing perhaps a more liberal allowance of riding boots than we 
are accustomed to see, is undoubtedly the most workmanlike and 


becoming of the many ride-astride kits which the ingenuity of man 
has so far devised. It is quite possible, however, to make a ride-astride 
skirt to resemble so closely an ordinary habit skirt as to render it a 
puzzle to discover from the near side whether the wearer is riding 


in the orthodox fashion or not, as our illustration on page 639 
depicts. 
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STRANGE STORIES OF SPORT 


XL—THE MYSTERY OF YMER’S DEEP 
BY JOHN SANDERSON 


It was Time’s morning 
When Ymer lived: 
There was no sand, no sea, 
Nor cooling billows ; 
Earth there was none, 
No lofty heaven ; 
No spot of living green; 
Only a deep profound. 
THE ELper Eppa. 


Ir was past two o’clock on Lake Ulva. Stretched in the stern 
of a boat, Vernon Gwilt, thoroughly enjoying himself, lay smoking 
and idly waiting for the ripple which would come with the afternoon 
breeze. 

The last breath of wind had fallen as usual about mid-day, 
and, so far as he was concerned, there was really nothing to do but 
wait for its return. All around the exasperatingly glassy surface of 
the water was broken by the “ plop” of the rising grayling and 
trout. These fish were comparatively safe in ‘‘ plopping” for the 
present, but in the bottom of the boat near the bow lay a gleaming 
mass of mixed silver and gold. 

Frederic, the boatman, small, ruddy—his gentle Scandinavian 
weather-beaten face hard set with the lust to kill—was casting 
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assiduously over the distant fish as they rose. He was fishing, 
of course, with wet fly, and Gwilt watched him admiringly for a 
time. How the line shot out in the motionless air, as if propelled 
by a force within itself! He watched the upper fold of the curved 
line rolling itself out almost parallel to the lower, and the flies 
finally alighting upon the surface of the water one after the other 
in beautiful sequence from the bobfly to the tail. 

Then would come a gentle drag of the flies through the water, 
not by any motion of the rod, but simply by drawing in the line 
slowly with one hand. Then, sometimes, there would come a 
gurgle, then a furious splash, and the rod would be bending to the 
rushes of the captured fish. But this sort of thing, as the best 
angler knows, cannot be kept up long, and at length even Frederic’s 
enthusiasm had to give way to sheer fatigue, and he sat down 
perspiring in the bows of the boat which lay almost motionless 
on the waters of the great lake. 

‘‘ Frederic,” said Gwilt, suddenly, after a long silence, “I sup- 
pose nothing has been heard of Sigrid this year? No news from 
Paris yet to anyone here? ” 

“ Ah,” replied Frederick, sadly, ‘“‘ you are thinking of her 
still! ” 

Gwilt uttered a short laugh at Frederic’s answer and said 
nothing. Frederic had once been to England, having been engaged 
by some English proprietor for a year as a gillie. He had hated 
the country and had come back to his beloved Stuefenheim in 
three months’ time. But, being a sportsman to his finger-tips, 
he had a respect for the English sportsman in general and for 
Vernon Gwilt in particular, amounting almost to idolatry. When 
he saw a stray Christiania angler on the lake, he spoke of him 
contemptuously as Norwegian trash.” 

After another silence, Gwilt began again. 

“I suppose, Frederic,” he said, “‘you never at any time in 
your life made an attempt to get outside of the days of the week— 
into the eighth day? Do you know that that is what Sigrid did 
when she went to Paris?” 

‘‘There are seven days in the week,” said Frederic, ‘‘and no 
more; and, of course, it is all nonsense to try to get outside of 
them.” Then, after a pause, he went on, with a strange depre- 
cating smile, ‘‘The people here say that in Ymer’s Deep, in the 
Molma River, time stands still altogether, and that nothing ever 
happens there. They say that it is outside the world; but no one 
has ever been down there, so we cannot tell.’’ 

“‘ What are you talking about, Frederic ?”’ said Gwilt, hastily 
raising his head to look at the speaker. There was something so 
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unexpected and strange in the serious way in which Frederic had 
spoken. Gwilt’s purely metaphorical question had received a 
startlingly concrete reply. ‘‘ You don’t really believe that ancient 
legend, do you?” he asked, curiously. 

**T say I do not know,” said Frederic, shortly, ‘‘no one even 
can tell. From the top of the fall one can see far, far away only 
a little of the dark water below. There are fish in Ymer’s Deep ; 
but no man has ever fished there or ever will.” 

Vernon Gwilt’s thoughts were back again to the scene which 
had suggested his whimsical question to Frederic. 

He saw himself once more standing, that evening three years 
ago, just before he left for England, on the top of the stone steps 
leading to the door of Stuefenheim Farm. Seated on the lowest 
step, a young woman, Sigrid Stuefenheim, was giving a reading 
lesson toa child. He himself was waiting impatiently till it should 
be over. He could hear once more little Etty, in childish treble, 
reading her lesson from the Norwegian reading book :— 

“There are seven days in the week—Sunday, Monday, Tues- 


day, Wednesday, Thursday, Friday, Saturday—and then we are at . 


the beginning of another week” And then he could see once more 
Sigrid’s scornful eyes, as she glanced up at him and said “ Just the 
life for you, eh, Mr. Gwilt? Plod, plod, plod, and then we are at 
the beginning of another week. No, thank you! for me! There 
are at least eight days in the week for those who know how to find 
them. Etty, you have done very well; you may go off now to bed.” 

“There is only one way, Sigrid,’ he had said, “for me to get 
outside the days of the week.” And she had blushed furiously, 
and then, like a fool, when, of course, it was hopeless, he had poured 
out his story, and had been refused, just as his friend Halstan had 
been before. The next day, Frederic, with the fat yellow pony, 
had taken him down in two days to the little steamer on the fiord. 
And the following year, when he came back to Stuefenheim, Sigrid 
was gone, and lost sight of entirely. She was a niece only of 
the Stuefenheims, and, having inherited some means of her own, 
she had set out upon that eternal search of youth since time 
began—for the week’s eighth day. And for this purpose she had 


gone to Paris. 
From these thoughts Vernon Gwilt was recalled by Frederic’s 


voice. ‘‘ The breeze is coming now, Mr. Gwilt,” he said, with his 
eyes first on the birches of the little island hard by, and then on 
the quivering glitter of the surface of the water gradually widening 
from the western shore of the lake. 

Gwilt mechanically stretched out his hand for the rod to pre- 
pare for the fray. 
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‘* What time will Mr. Halstan be back to-night ? ” he asked. 

*“* He will be there when we get back,” replied Frederic. 

“‘T suppose he will not bring a wife with him this time from 
Christiania ?” said Gwilt again. 

“No,” replied Frederic, beginning to pull the head of the boat 
round, “I think Mr. Halstan is like you. He does not forget. 
I hope Sigrid will never come back at all, for neither of you will 
ever yield to the other. I know you both. Here is the breeze 
at last.” 

* 


The farm at Stuefenheim belongs, of course, to the Stuefenheims. 
As elsewhere in Norway—probably the most democratic country in 
Europe—the peasant proprietors have territorial names. A Nor- 
wegian equivalent of ‘“‘de” and ‘‘von” is not in use, but these 
farmers trace their descent back through hundreds of years, and they 
marry almost entirely in those districts within their own class. 
The Stuefenheims lived a quiet and frugal existence far from the 
outer world, and the only variation in the monotony of their lives— 
and that a recent one—was the occasional accommodation of 
exploring strangers from England or Christiania who might chance 
to hit upon this secluded valley of the Mo!madal amongst the high 
mountains. Vernon Gwilt and Albert Halstan had been the only 
two regular visitors year after year. 

In the ravine in front of the farm, the waters of the Molma 
were preparing for the first of their desperate plunges through the 
riven entrails of mountains downwards to the plain where dweil the 
salmon-fishers from England, and where the tourists from the 
steamers disport themselves ashore. The salmon, like the tourists, 
only come up as far as the first waterfall, and that is many moun- 
tainous miles away. Above that fall, the country rises in masses of 
stupendous rock formed into terraces, until at length is reached the 
marvellous landscape in front of Stuefenheim Farm, where outcrop- 
ping rock studded with firs gave the appearance of a huge over- 
crowded and long-disused burial-place of giants. 

When Vernon Gwilt entered the parlour of the farm with its 
huge stone fireplace in one corner, Albert Halstan was walking 
feverishly up and down the room. When he saw Gwilt, who came 
forward with an eager face to greet his old fishing companion, he 
accepted his hand sullenly and his hard face did not relax for a 
moment. Gwilt noticed at once the transformation in his looks. 
He looked pale and almost haggard, and there was a strange light in 
his eyes which he evidently sought to hide by avoiding Gwilt’s gaze. 
The latter realised with a pang of dismay that it looked uncommonly 
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like the light of hate; and he instantly stopped short in his greeting. 
The two men confronted each other for a moment in silence. 

“ Sigrid,”’ said Halstan, shortly, ‘‘ is coming back to-morrow.” 

There was a pause. This information suddenly launched at 
him in this way by his friend was so unexpected that it seemed to 
paralyse for the moment the function of Gwilt’s mind. 

‘* Sigrid,’”’ he repeated, mechanically, ‘‘is coming back to- 
morrow.” And then, recovering himself, and with a flash in his eye 
which met Halstan’s squarely, he demanded: “ To stay? To live 
here?” 

Halstan nodded. ‘‘ A telegram has just come,” he said. Again 
there was a silence between the two rivals. Halstan moved to the 
front of the great fireplace and stood gazing at Gwilt. ‘I have 
been thinking,” he said at length in a low tense voice, ‘“‘ that we two 
cannot remain together in the farm when she is here. That would 
be a brutal thing for her. One of us must go.” 

Vernon Gwilt laughed savagely, ‘‘ Yes,”’ he said, ‘‘ one must go. 
I’m glad you realise it.” And he stared truculently in Halstan’s 
face. His blood was singing in his ears. His whole being was 
roused with the primal passion to battle for the woman he had 
chosen. 

‘** There needn't be bloodshed, you know,” said Halstan, sourly, 
and controlling himself with all his force to the conduct he had 
evidently planned. ‘The girl, so far as we know, cares for neither of 
us. We have both already been sent away with the basket. And 
we are both going to try again. Very well. I’d toss you for the 
first chance; but I find I can’t face the mere spin of acoin. It’s 
too sudden. I'll fish you for it to-morrow. Whoever gets the least 
weight of fish in the Molma shall leave Stuefenheim for a month and 
come back for his chance alone after that. I’ve thought it all out,” 
he went on, after a pause. ‘“ The alternative is a hell on earth for 
Sigrid when she comes home. So you had better agree if you have 
any sense of decency in the matter at all.” 

Vernon Gwilt all the time was realising the: restraint that 
Halstan was putting upon himself in making this extraordinary 
proposal. And he felt he was right in what he said. For both to 
remain would be hateful ; and, after all, what was to be decided was 
not the right to the girl, but only to the first chance. As Halstan 
had said, it was only decency that one of them should give way to 
the other for a while. Any fair way of deciding it would do. ‘“I 
agree,” he said at last, ‘‘on the condition that Sigrid be told that 
the loser is expected at Stuefenheim in a month’s time.” 

‘Very well,”’ said Halstan, ‘“‘let us start at six o’clock. And 
both must be back here by eight o’clock, and Frederick shall decide 
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the weighing. I’ll toss you for who goes up the river.” And it fell that 
Vernon Gwilt should go down. And so they parted for the night. 


* * * * * 


Long before six o’clock on the following morning Vernon Gwilt 
had found himself upon the rocky banks of the Molma just below the 
farm. He had never closed his eyes all night, and his state of 
nervous tension whilst the hours passed had been almost unen- 
durable. Like most Norwegian rivers, excellent for salmon in the 
lower reaches, the Molma afforded poor prospects for other sport 
owing to its rocky channel and consequent poor feeding grounds for 
trout. And Gwilt knew that with the prospect of under a dozen 
medium-sized trout or grayling to each rod, a single half-pound 
fish might decide the issue of the day. 

As soon as the agreed hour had come, he had begun feverishly 
casting his flies down stream with a long line, searching every corner 
of the great rock basins which mainly constitute the bed of the river. 
His success had been deplorably scanty, and the thought that the 
day was now already half over, and the anticipation of what Halstan 
might have done in comparison, gave him a sick sense of failure. 
For the first time he stopped to looked about him. Around on all 
sides the rocks of the plateau were crumpled and folded, twisted 
and dislocated. Some, covered with dense herbage, rose in great 
fortress-like structures, whilst gigantic boulders lay littering the 
whole surface of the land. It was a scene of cosmic destruction; a 
place which suggested most a battlefield of Ragnorak, the primal 
conflict between the chaotic powers of giants and of gods. 

At this point Vernon Gwilt had captured exactly five small trout 
averaging perhaps half a pound—a catch which at this rate of 
progress he could scarcely now hope to double by eight o’clock. A 
dull despair had settled upon his heart as he crouched behind the 
boulders and drove his cast across the tail of every stream. The 
banks, however, were becoming almost impossible of approach, and 
Gwilt began to realise that he was nearing the great series of 
cataracts by which the Molma tore its way towards the distant 
valley below. And already upon his ear there sounded the dull 
roar of the waterfall of Ymer’s Deep. And, with a pang like a 
knife in his heart, there flashed upon his mind the thought that 
Frederic had some time or other said that there were fish in 
Ymer’s Deep; and they would be big fish probably, for there no 
man had ever cast a line. And then his teeth met and his jaw 
bulged a little at the corners, and Vernon Gwilt swore to himself 
that in Ymer’s Deep he would fish that day, though it should 
thereby become his last on earth. 
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He sat down and took off his cast and wound up his line. Then 
he took his rod to pieces and placed it in its cover. With a stout 
cord he fastened the rod and landing-net to the belt of his creel and 
made his way to a point to the left of the waterfall where, having 
doubled a castellated rock which in appearance might have been the 
abode of a race of giants, he obtained a partial view of the yawning 
deep below. There he stood and gazed into the void. On his 
right, from above, the Molma poured its raging waters over the 
precipice which on all sides seemed to form the walls of an 
irregularly-shaped chasm, perhaps a hundred yards wide. At least 
a thousand feet below, he caught sight on one side of the greenish 
gleam of waters touched faintly by the rays of the midday sun; on 
the other he saw nothing but the blackness of the abyss. And there 
came into his mind the strange legend of the district. Ymer’s 
Deep was believed to be all that remained of the great timeless 
void, Ginungagap, out of which the first being, Ymer, took shape 
and substance, and into which his body had again been dragged 
by the powers of spirit and of will. This was the beginning of all 
things. And this chasm was strangely believed to have remained 
outside of time—as Frederic had put it, ‘outside the world.” ‘‘ What 
a weird idea !” said Gwilt aloud, impressed in spite of himself in the 
suggested presence of the unknown. So much belongs to the region 
of the unknown—or, if you will, of the unknowable—that the serious 
suggestion of its presence must always exert a terrifying or at least 
a sobering influence. After all, one never knows. So much, so 
very much, is beyond. 

All the time, however, he was scanning with a climber’s eye the 
face of the precipice at his feet and all around. It seemed absolutely 
hopeless for any man to live through such a descent. And yet his 
eye had caught and was following the course of a rupture or crack 
in the precipice to his left which led diagonally downwards and 
outwards to a projecting mass of rock which seemed to overhang 
the space below. There the crack came to an end. And beyond 
that point no human eye could reach. The precipice sloped out- 
wards to that point, and some roughnesses in the rock might pass 
for hand-holds. But what was beyond? Once there—should it 
lead merely to blank space—would it even be possible to turn again ? 
On the other hand there was just the possibility of something better 
beyond. As aclimb it was far from being a fair risk. None could 
have known it better than Gwilt. And in the Alps, like all good 
climbers, he was a rigid adherent of the doctrine of the limit of 
risk. But what had doctrine to do with it here? The fever in his 
veins was driving him. And who can tell how much was due to his 
love of the woman, and how much to the spirit of the male roused 
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to fury at the presence of a rival? At any rate he did not hesitate 
long; and, getting with extreme difficulty the point of a toe into 
the beginning of the crack, and with his face to the cliff, he began 
his perilous undertaking. As he proceeded diagonally downwards 
the crack widened somewhat, but at times the angle was so acute 
that his feet had to be successively wedged in order to find foot- 
hold. He moved almost automatically. He had ceased to think of 
anything. And the movements of his feet and hands and the 
balance of his body might have been those of a machine. And it 
was only after what seemed an age that, by his realisation of the 
extreme outward bulge of the rock, he became aware that he had 
actually achieved the first perilous object of his enterprise and had 
reached the hood of rock where the crack ended. This was the 
most terrific moment of Gwilt’s life. The question was, what came 
after? Unless there was a way onward it was the end. He 
scarcely dared to peer over the verge. Then with a thrill of fierce 
joy he perceived that the rocks hidden below the hood were more 
or less jagged and broken, and that there was some prospect of 
further descent. With infinite difficulty he succeeded in circling 
the edge of the projection and finding foothold beneath, and so 
continuing his downward climb. The strain upon heart and nerves 
was terrible, but for an hour his tense will prevailed; and, when at 
length his last ounce of energy seemed exhausted and he felt he 
could stand the strain no more, he found he had arrived. He had 
descended upon a broad ledge which ran along the foot of the 
precipice and which formed the edge of a huge “‘ kettle” or basin, 
into which plunged the tumultuous waters of the Molma from the 
height above. He was absolutely exhausted by the dreadful strain, 
both physical and moral, which he had undergone. He flung himself 
down and groped almost blindly for his flask and for the food 
which was stowed in the inside pocket of his coat. Somewhere on 
the other side the waters seemed to find their exit; but it was not 
visible from where he sat, and the waters as soon as they escaped 
from the tumult of the fall assumed a strange quietude as if here 
they had suddenly come to rest. An air of extreme stillness 
pervaded the marvellous scene, a stillness which the thunder of the 
torrent only rendered more acute. The twilight which prevailed 
deepened into blackness where the sides of the basin seemed to fall 
away again into unimaginable deeper gulfs below. And to Gwilt 
there recurred the long-forgotten lines of the Edda— 


It was Time’s morning 
When Ymer lived... 
Earth there was none... 
Only a deep profound. 
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And with ever greater insistency there pressed upon his mind 
Frederic’s foolish but serious belief that in Ymer’s Deep there was 
no time, that it was ‘‘ outside the world.” A strange sense of the 
remoteness of outward things overcame him. This incredible idea 
that somehow in this abyss, leading he knew not where, and in 
which he found himself utterly alone, time was not, and had never 
begun at all, became more and more a terrible and haunting reality. 
In the endless roar of the fall Vernon Gwilt seemed to hear time 
rushing past him and all other things ‘‘ hastening to their day of 
doom.” He himself seemed to be outside of it all, and he pictured 
it all as a sort of flowing web in which all things lived and moved 
except himself. Sigrid and Frederic and Halstan and all the others 
seemed within the nexus and he himself outside. It was all nothing 
now to him, he was outside the world. 

But suddenly he realised that work was to be done. Time 
or no time, there were fish in the ‘‘ Deep.” In its clear waters 
dark and torpedo-like forms could be seen cruising about near 
the surface of the water and circling round and round in search of 
surface food. Gwilt knew well that in the pellucid waters of these 
Norwegian “kettles” the fish are frequently as visible as goldfish in 
a bowl. But only sometimes will they take the fly. He hurriedly 
prepared his tackle. Casting with the wall of rock immediately 
behind him was impossible; but by edging towards the fall he 
was able to get his line carried out in the breeze it created. Then, 
waiting his chance, he dragged his flies across the course of an 
approaching fish. It turned instantly to the nearest moving fly. 
Gwilt struck backwards and the fish was hooked. His _ pulse 
bounded to the thrill of the touch as he drew him hurriedly to 
the side. A grayling it was, small even for the Molma; but to 
Gwilt it meant victory. It meant the right to be with Sigrid—the 
winning of the first round of the contest. The sombre forms of 
much bigger fellows were to be seen. The next, indeed, when he 
took the fly, almost upset the fisher on the slippery surface of 
the ledge. It was a trout, and fought gamely. Twice had Gwilt 
to give him his head, and finally when he began to come in it 
was only in short and fiercely-fought stages. A pound and three- 
quarters he weighed, Gwilt thought, at least, as he placed him 
carefully in the basket. And so the sport, which in this case was a 
feverish and almost blind obsession, proceeded, and the basket 
gradually became almost full. One comparative monster had so far 
by sheer evil fortune eluded the angler’s wile. Every time this fish 
approached Gwilt had hoped to reach him; but again and again 
he had turned just as he appeared to be about to enter the danger 
zone. Then once more he saw him some distance away swimming 
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an inch or two from the surface and just under the ledge on which 
Gwilt stood. The flies happened to be already in the water at 
that moment, and had only to be drawn gently along the surface 
ripple caused by the fall. Suddenly the trout saw the moving 
objects, and the next moment the line was whirring from the reel 
and the rod bent and quivering to the keenest tussle of all. What a 
glorious fight it was, for a two-and-a-half pounder, a fight which 
Gwilt never forgot. This was the last fish in sight, and when 
at last it had been laid safely in the creel the rod was taken down 
again and packed. Then Gwilt started violently, realising all at 
once that darkness was beginning to fall on Ymer’s Deep. He 
was a man, as we have seen, by no means lacking in nerve; but the 
idea of spending the night in this timeless deep filled him with 
tumultuous horror. He hastily slung the basket of fish over his 
shoulder, fastened his rod and net as before, and then instantly 
every faculty of his mind was concentrated in accomplishing his 
desperate ascent to the upper world. 
* * * * * 

When Albert Halstan reached the farm after his day’s fishing 
he found himself in a fever of alternate hope and anxiety. But 
in his heart hope predominated. In his basket he had eleven 
silvery trout from a quarter to three-quarters of a pound in weight. 
It would surely, he thought, be an extraordinary thing if Vernon 
Gwilt had taken more. And, hope being uppermost in his mind, 
Halstan, who was a good fellow, even experienced an occasional 
pang of pity for his friend Gwilt, born of the haunting idea of 
his own misery, should it be his fate to have to make way for 
his rival on the morrow. 

But Gwilt, he found, had not arrived, and only twenty minutes 
remained for his arrival at the hour agreed for the fateful decision 
of the day. He went to the kitchen and borrowed the scales from 
Beret, and then he flung himself restlessly upon the bank in front 
of the farm to await his rival’s approach. Then he saw Frederic 
chopping wood near the stable, and called him to him impatiently. 
Frederic looked with smiling curiosity at the scales lying beside 
Halstan on the ground. 

“Mr. Gwilt and I,” said Halstan, nervously, “‘have had a 
fishing competition in the Molma to-day. Do you think he can 
have beaten that?” And he hurriedly poured the silvery catch 
upon the ground before him, a lovely, glittering mass. Before 
Frederic could reply, Vernon Gwilt suddenly emerged from the 
thicket and stood before them. Both men stood in amazement 
at the sight of him. He was gasping with exertion and streaming 
with sweat. His clothes were torn and covered with red clay; 
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his eyes bloodshot, and in them was a wild look, which changed 
to one of fierce triumph as he gazed at Halstan’s little heap of 
glittering fish. 

“That is yours, is it?” he exclaimed, truculently. ‘‘ Then 
you have lost! You may leave to-morrow! Here are mine! There 
is glorious fishing in Ymer’s Deep!” And, unfastening his basket, 
he turned it upside down before the two men. And out of his 
basket there dropped upon the ground five small fish—the five trout 
he had caught before ever he had descended into the abyss. There 
was a motionless pause—a moment of absolute silence as the three 
men gazed first at the five trout and then at each other. Then 
Vernon Gwilt swayed upon his feet and fell insensible full length 
upon the ground. 

* * * * * 

When Gwilt came to himself he found he was in bed. Halstan 
was watching beside him. It was night, and a shaded lamp shed a 
dim radiance in the silent room. 

‘‘Halstan,” he said, feebly, ‘‘what has happened? Where 
am 1?” 

‘All right, old man; you have been ill, but you will be all 
right now. You must go to sleep. I’m looking after you, you 
know.” 


And Gwilt, too feeble then to ask more, did as he was told. 
But sooner or later the question had to come. 

Sigrid here?” he asked. 

“Yes,” replied Halstan, grimly. ‘‘She arrived a week ago 
with a yellow and black French anarchist, who is her husband.” 


GENERAL VIEW OF OFFICE, MEN’S QUARTERS, AND STOREHOUSES, TAKEN FROM THE 
NEIGHBOURHOOD OF THE FIRST TEE 


GOLF IN A NEW PLACE 
BY HENRY H. JOHNSTONE 


Go_F has penetrated into almost all the ends of the earth, but to me 
was reserved the privilege of introducing the Royal and Ancient 
game into a new territory. In the lower Panhandle of Texas, on 
the head waters of the Brazos River, there lies a vast stretch of 
country which, until quite recently, was given over almost entirely to 
cattle ranching. I was connected with one of the largest of the 
cattle ranches in this district, and this particular ranche was situated 
almost equidistant from the Fort Worth and Denver Railway, and 
from the Texas and Pacific Railway. The distance from one railway 
to the other was in the neighbourhood of two hundred miles, so that 
we had a pleasing little drive of a hundred miles, whichever line 
we chose to patronise. 

On one of my periodical visits to the railway and civilisation I 
came across a set of golf clubs which I had brought out after my last 
visit to ‘the old country.” It occurred to me that possibly I might 
get some entertainment and a change of exercise out of them, and 
accordingly I took them back with me on my return. The people 
at the different ranches I passed on my way home examined the 
clubs with serious attention, and hazarded a few wild guesses as to 
their uses, but not one of them (with the exception of a solitary 
Scotchman) came within measurable distance of the truth. 
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On the first “‘ off day ” after my return I invited my assistant D. 
in a casual manner to stroll out into the small horse pasture and try 
a few shots. D.wasa Scot, and, although he had never played the 
game, he knew well what it was, and was filled with the true national 
ardour at the prospect. There is no occasion to go into the painful 
details of his first day’s experiences. D. went through all the usual 
sensations from sublime assurance to black despair, and when I suc- 
ceeded in inducing him to desist, the game had him in its clutches 
and his fate was sealed. 

After another day or two of aimless driving and pitching at the 
stumps of cactus or mesquite bushes, we resolved to lay off a nine- 
hole course in the horse pasture where the grass was cropped closely 
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and where there were a number of good hazards in the shape of dry 
watercourses. 

After staking off our course we ‘‘made a trade” with an im- 
pecunious old person from the Red Mud Settlement to grub out the 
mesquite and other undergrowth on the line, and to level off the 
ground where we wanted our putting ‘‘ greens.”” I may mention here 
that our greens were not green at all, but were merely the surface of 
the ground levelled, so that the putting was done on the bare earth. 
For a time we were somewhat exercised on the question of the holes 
themselves, but at length we stumbled across a number of disused 
couplings for well-piping which were practically the regulation size, 
and answered our purpose admirably. 
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Having at length got our course laid off and cleared we solemnly 
proceed to the ceremony of playing the first game. The first tee is 
about a hundred yards from the ranche buildings, and is situated 
close to a large cottonwood log, to which in the past bronchos were 
staked when undergoing their preliminary education. Now it makes 
a convenient place to leave everything in the shape of superfluous 
clothing and an excellent seat for a weary golfer when a round is 
completed. 

The first hole is a short one, the course fairly clear, and should 
be an easy three but that the green is not quite up to the St. Andrews 
standard. The second hole is the longest on the course, and one 
has to keep straight to avoid the scattered undergrowth on either 
side. There is an assortment of gleaming white horse-bones to the 
left which seems to possess a potent power of attraction, but a pulled 
ball is much preferable to a sliced one which lands in thickish scrub, 
and almost invariably means a long and tedious search, and often a 
lost ball. 

Two good shots from the tee bring one within thirty or forty 
yards of the principal watercourse, and a pitch should land the ball 
on or close to the *‘ green.” This watercourse is crossed four times 
in playing the nine holes, and seems to have been specially designed 
by Providence to act as a bunker. How its possibilities have been 
so long overlooked fills one with wonder and regret. 

One striking feature of our course is the number and variety of 
the hazards. A pulled or sliced shot lands the ball amongst scat- 
tered mesquite bushes, cactus, prickly-pear, and such-like abomi- 
nations. A ball lying in the neighbourhood of a mesquite could 
almost always be extricated without any casualty, but one impaled 
on the thorns of one or other of the prickly plants had to be ap- 
proached delicately, and with much caution. A hasty or ill-considered 
stroke under the circumstances frequently resulted in less than 
nothing as far as the ball was concerned, but was calculated to fill 
the person of the player with the most tenacious of barbed thorns. 
In such an event even the vocabulary of West Texas was totally 
inadequate. 

In addition to these troubles there were a number of awkward 
prairie-dog holes on the true line, and on one memorable occasion 
my adversary, after playing a soul-satisfying approach, endured the 
agony of seeing his ball disappear into the bowels of the earth, where 
it remains even until this day. 

As we follow up our drives to the third hole a bunch of blue 
quail scuttle across the course with that ridiculous gait which suggests 
an indescribable blend of alarm and affectation. The prairie dogs, 
each one perched on the little breastwork which surrounds his 
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movements with shrill cries of amazement. 

When we reach the third hole five or six of the cowboys, on 
their way from the ranche to their camp, ride up and solemnly watch 
our proceedings. It is absolutely incomprehensible to them why any 
man in the possession of his senses should, of his own free will, 
care to walk when plenty of good saddle-horses are available, and to 
walk for the purpose of ‘‘ whacking a little old ball”’ is the very climax 
of absurdity. After watching our contortions for some little time in 
sombre taciturnity they ride off. 

At the next hole, which is close to a road, the District Attorney 
and the County Clerk drive up in a two-horse buggy. These 


SURVEYING A POSSIELE COURSE 


gentlemen live in a small town some seven miles distant, and have 
heard rumours of our proceedings. Having seen illustrations of golf 
in sundry of the magazines, they have come to watch the game played 
with their own eyes. After we have driven off towards the fifth hole, 
the District Attorney expresses a desire to try his hand, and alights 
with studied dignity from the buggy. 

He addresses the ball with a smile of lofty contempt, part of 
which I do not doubt is intended for us, and proceeds to miss it five 
times in succession. With each miss the smile fades until at last it 
is replaced by an expression of insensate fury. At the moment 
when we are beginning to tremble for our safety an all-wise Provi- 
dence permits him to hit the ball, and we are safe. The County 


home, swing up and down on their hindquarters, punctuating their 
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Clerk also tries his luck before they start homeward. I learned 
later that the seed had fallen in good soil, as these two gentlemen 
inaugurated a golf club in the little town in which they reside, and 
with the aid of the Rules of Golf and Braid’s book of instructions 
they are manfully grappling with the never-ending problems of the 
game. 

Our course outward has been westerly, and at the fifth hole we 
reach the highest point in our progress. From where we stand the 
view is far extended except towards the west. In this direction, some 
four or five miles from where we stand, rise the bluffs and “cap- 
rock” of the Llano Estacado or Staked Plain. There is a gradual 
ascent for many a long mile as one moves westward from the central 
States towards this lofty tableland, but the last rise of four or five 
hundred feet is almost precipitous. Were one to climb the last 
steep bluff which guards these highlands he would find stretching 
away beyond what the eye can reach a level and featureless plateau 
well coated with ‘‘curly mesquite” and ‘‘gramma’”’ grass, but un- 
broken by watercourse or cafion, and without one tree to break the 
dead and monotonous level. These plains stretch from where 
they rise before us for some hundreds of miles until they slope 
off into the valley of the Pecos River, away over in New 
Mexico. It is said, with what truth I know not, that this plain was 
named from the fact that the route for travellers was at one time 
marked by stakes driven in the ground. However this may be, I 
know from sad experience that nothing is easier than to lose all idea 
of direction when riding over it in cloudy weather. 

Rising above the horizon to the southward a line of mountains 
indicates the course of the Brazos River. The most marked of 
these are the Mackenzie and the Double Mountain. The first of 
them was named after a grim old “Indian fighter,” who camped in its 
shadow on one of his expeditions to deal out punishment to the Red 
Man. Double Mountain lies away to the east, a couple of hazy 
pinnacles which give its name to one of the forks of the Brazos 
River. Almost south-east of the point where we stand, but only 
some seven miles distant, lies a flat-topped hill known as Soldier 
Mound, on account of some expedition which made its camp under 
its shelter. The camp was on the southern side of the hill, and is 
still marked by the stone foundations of the soldiers’ shelters. On 
the summit lies a solitary grave, the resting-place of one of the 
men who doubtless lost his life in some nameless skirmish with the 
Comanches. 

All this may be magnificent, but it certainly is not golf—so let 
us address ourselves to the problem of the sixth hole. However, 
the game is not destined to be finished, as almost at the same 
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moment my companion and I discern a grey vapour lying along the 
ridges away beyond ‘‘the Mound.” Together we exclaim, ‘ Prairie 
fire!” the clubs are thrust hurriedly into the bag, and we start at a 
run for the ranche. 

We have not covered fifty yards when we see the ranche 
“‘horse-wrangler”’ coming up through the pasture at speed to drive 


the saddle-horses to the corral, and by the time we reach the ranche 
the horses are there. In a few minutes all the men on the place 
have caught and saddled their horses, and, having armed them- 


A LITTLE MATTER OF BUSINESS TO ATTEND TO BEFORE PLAYING A ROUND 


selves with brooms wherewith to fight the fire, start in a gallop for 
the smoke. 

A prairie fire on a cattle ranche when the grass is luxuriant and 
dry is one of the greatest dangers we have to dread, and it is a 
standing and imperative order that when one “ gets out” any and all 
other work shall be dropped and a bee line made for the smoke as 
fast as a horse can cover the ground. Having caught and saddled 
my horse Badger, I ‘‘ follow the crowd,” and golf is soon forgotten 
in the excitement of the ride. 
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COLONIALS IN COUNTY CRICKET 


BY SIR HOME GORDON, BART. 


THE question of colonial qualification for county cricket has been 
settled by the new ruling, that the principle of a man not being 
permitted to play for two counties in one year shall be extended by 
regarding any colony or state as being a county. This absolutely 
just decision was brought about by the fact of Tarrant, after 
rendering fine service to Middlesex all last summer, returning to 


Victoria and donning flannels against the M.C.C. for his native 
colony. A telegram from his county authorities checked his 
appearances against Englishmen on his native soil. But the 
incident—which caused discussion—suggests a brief survey of some 
of the more notable instances of colonial cricketers who have taken 
part in English county matches. For this purpose those cricketers 
who hail from the Indian Empire are also included, and if any 
stickler for due appellations points out that Hindoostan is not a 
colony, I plead guilty and can only reply that a more accurate 
designation would awkwardly expand the title of this article. 

No observation is needed upon some well-known cricketers who 
were born outside our own islands. It may be mentioned that that 
glorious field Mr. M. R. Jardine was born in India, and has played 
there since he went down from Oxford. India was also the birth- 
place of that mighty scorer in military matches, Colonel Renny 
Tailyour; so likewise of the dangerous Wykehamist fast bowler, 
Mr. A. H. Evans. Lord Harris was born in the West Indies, as 
was Mr. P. J. T. Henery, and so, of course, was Mr. P. F. Warner. 
The last-named, when he returned to his native Trinidad, going 
in first for Lord Hawke's team, scored the first century ever made 
there. One of the black men who had bowled to him when he was 
a boy rushed up and shouted, ‘‘ Mr. Pelham, I taught you, sah! you 
play well. We are proud of you.” 
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It is notable that Caffyn, who coached both at Sydney and 
Melbourne after coming out with the second team for Australia, 
never took part in the annual match between Victoria and New 
South Wales. But Canon E. S. Carter, though only eight weeks in 
Australia, received a presentation bat for making the highest score, 
63 for N.S.W. v. Victoria in 1869, and he was asked to bring out a 
team from England. Mr. B. B. Cooper, who was born in India, and 
who played successively for Middlesex and Kent—his partnership of 
283 in 220 minutes with Dr. W. G. Grace for Gentlemen v. Players 
of the South remains memorable—next played in America, and then 
in Australia, where he scored 81 for Eighteen of Victoria v. England, 
and in 1877 represented the Colonies inthe first Test Match. This of 
course is the reverse of our theme ; but, considering the vast amount 
of globe-trotting and cricket fraternisation, not so very many English 
cricketers have played against England on tour in important fixtures. 
The cases of Frank Hearne and poor George Lohmann in South 
Africa suggest themselves at once; also the powerful batting of 
Major R. M. Poore playing under military residential qualifications, 
and of course Mr. F. Mitchell, who captained the South Africans on 
tour here during the South African war. The late Mr. Cranston and 
the late Mr. W. J. Ford furnish other instances. 

I do not pretend that my enumeration is exhaustive. The first 
Australian I would name is the only one I shall mention whom I never 
saw play. This is Mr. D. Campbell, who was a steady bat and fine 
longstop in the days when that post needed agility and skill. Paren- 
thetically Mr. W. F. Forbes often had two longstops, and yet appre- 
ciably swelled the number of byes accredited to his opponents. 
Mr. Campbell made runs freely for Oxford v. Cambridge, having a 
lively partnership with Mr. Game, his best inter-university totals 
being 42 and 43. Returning to Australia, against Lord Harris’s 
team in 1878 he obtained the highest score (128) against the tourists ; 
also 51 and 37 for Victoria. 

Midwinter will be generally remembered ; a fair-haired, stalwart 
giant, whose death occurred after he was mentally unhinged. During 
the short time he played for the Australian team over here in 1878 
he did well with bat and ball. But he was soon commandeered by 
Gloucestershire, and there is a story that the Doctors Grace took 
him from Prince’s, where he had donned flannels, to Lord’s in a 
fourwheeler to play for the county. He remained in this country 
until 1882, and during that period made centuries for both his county 
and M.C.C. It may be noted that though he represented the 
Players against the Gentlemen, he never did so against the Austra- 
lians. But directly he returned to Victoria he opposed Lord Darnley’s 
English team. Coming back once more among the Australians in 
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1884 he was not particularly successful, and soon after his career 
ended. 

Of the earlier Australians, Mr. H. H. Massie, who was one ot 
the finest hitters we ever watched, played in a few M.C.C. games 
whilst on a holiday visit over here, and notably in the Jubilee 
Match of I Zingari. He adored his skipper, Mr. Murdoch, but used 
to grumble that he would never put him on to bowl. Whether 
Mr. W. L. Murdoch was absolutely the grandest Australian bat may 
be disputed, though not by those who saw that masterly, memorable 
153 not out in 1880. It is now forgotten that not only was he at 
first regarded as superior to Mr. Blackham as a wicket-keeper, but 
the latter originally came as second-string stumper. Moreover it is 
recorded that Mr. Spofforth declined to play in the first Test in 
1877 because his own wicket-keeper, Mr. Murdoch, was not chosen. 
Mr. Murdoch is the only Australian who has captained an English 
county for a prolonged period. He did so for half a dozen seasons, 
often showing his old form, but occasionally proving less careful how 
he handled his men in the field than in the old Australian times. 
Billy” was enormously popular and a very good fellow. Many a 
long yarn have I heard him tell in the pavilion at Lord’s, but not 
one which in any way disparaged another cricketer. I never met 
any fine judge who was so uniformly anxious to allow that the latent 
best in another merited a higher estimation of his skill. He took 
life sunnily, and it seemed to slip like water through his grasp. 

The ‘Demon Bowler,” Mr. Spofforth, needs no panegyric. 
To-day his keenness on cricket is undiminished. He comes up to 
Lord’s every evening in the summer, and he does not take an 
optimistic view of the future of the game. How great he was with 
the ball it is impossible to suggest to those who never saw him, 
superfluous to indicate to those who did. One of the incidents in 
his career was to captain Derbyshire. When he came to reside in 
London it was thought he would, in due course, turn out for Middle- 
sex ; but he did not, though his skill was unaltered, even albeit he 
had modified his pace until it was quite slow. Mr. Spofforth was 
the hero of many legends, and it ought to be stated that he was not 
a very fast bowler, but one who occasionally sent down a ball of 
terrific speed almost without indication of the amazing variations. 
Moreover, it was notable that when a batsman missed a ball it went 
into his wicket. He did not practise the off-ball theory. For 
instance, he was not so fast nor did he bump his ball so formidably 
near the anatomy of batsmen as Mr. S. M. J. Woods. That great 
bowler was at times mild as an innocent lobster; but on days when 
he was “going” he certainly sent down “ fizzers,” as one of an 
opposing side described them. As a combination, he with the ball 
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and Mr. MacGregor behind the wicket in their University days 
needed a lot of surpassing. In 1888, when the Australians were in 
a somewhat parlous state and he was startling the public in his first 
year in the Cambridge eleven, he appeared under the birth qualifica- 
tion in all three Test Matches, but with curious lack of success in either 
department. That same summer he represented Somerset, which was 
not then first-class. How much he has done for the western county 
was last year commemorated by a deserved testimonial, and if his 
cricket is now virtually over he has some wonderful achievements 
to recall. Oddly enough it was only in 1899 that he ever made 
many runs against the Australians, and never could appreciably 
trouble their batsmen. 

Another international of great importance was Mr. J. J. Ferris. 
Seldom has such splendidly plucky bowling been shown as that 
displayed by him in conjunction with Mr. C. T. B. Turner on two 
tours. The public took him to their heart, and for the while he was 
a popular idol. Anticipation was caused by the announcement that 
he would qualify for Gloucestershire, and probably in no other case 
did result so completely falsify expectation. His bowling lost sting, 
his batting grew into the most exasperating defensive occupation of 
the wicket, and he came gradually to be regarded as an unmitigated 
failure. At one time it was freely asserted that Mr. V. Trumper 
was contemplating settling in an English county for the express 
purpose of playing cricket, but this rumour did not prove to be 
founded on fact. 

Several other Australians have lent the Universities much 
assistance. A very notable cricketer was Mr. C. W. Rock. 
Deliberate, impassive, tall, lithe, with batting as dogged as that 
of Mr. W. W. Armstrong, but with occasionally longer spells of 
absolute inactivity, he was a safe field and a decidedly difficult 
bowler. Also he was classed among the few prominent cricketers 
who were popularly supposed not to care for the game. He 
certainly was a master of it in defensive as opposed to aggressive 
methods. His association with Warwickshire was, of course, before 
the elevation of that county to the first rank. Mr. E. R. de Little, 
who bowled fast for Cambridge in 1889, does not strictly fall within 
my subject, for so far as memory recalls he played for ne county. 
But allusion is made to him here because I have always thought 
that, given opportunity to develop, he possessed remarkable powers 
as a steady bat and might have become a Bannerman in this respect. 
Mr. G. L. Wilson was a schoolfellow of Mr. S. M. J. Woods, but 
went to the rival University, and though he did well, his best work 
unquestionably was shown for Sussex. In 1895, against his old 
University, with Marlow he put up 303 for the first wicket, making 
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the largest score of his career, 174. On the whole he may be 
summed up as a powerful bat who never quite fulfilled expectation 
when opposed to the best class of attack. 

By far the largest share of Colonial utility has been at the 
disposal of Middlesex, who might well be termed Middleworld, 
having regard to the way in which cricketers from all parts of the 
globe have played under its egis. For instance, one amateur was 
born in China; Mr. Warner, Mr. Henery, and Mr. Jardine in the 
Indies. It should not be forgotten that the Parsee, Mr. M. E. Pavri, 
on a few occasions helped. This recalls that one of the unkindest but 
involuntary displays of amusement was at the expense of a Parsee 
team. Some time in the eighties they toured here, and M.C.C. sent 
in Dr. W. G. Grace first to bat. When it was found that the 
Indian attack at both ends was lobs, the crowd spontaneously 
roared with laughter. Such bowling seemed so primitive at the 
then stage of the development of the game ; but of course our Indian 
visitors only came to Jearn—and did so speedily. 

It would be gratuitously trespassing on space to dilate on the 
recent work of Tarrant and the more prolonged labours of Trott. 
The latter has played cricket with singular joyousness, and on many 
occasions recklessly threw away his wicket. It was no secret that 
there was no love lost between Alberto and one distinguished 
member of recent Australian teams. Present deponent never heard 
any of the whys or wherefores of the difference. Anyway, Trott 
had long expressed a wish to hit a ball over the roof of the new 
pavilion at Lord’s. It was a mighty, half-inconceivable smite, but he 
actually effected it by punishing a ball of the fellow-Colonial referred 
to. Trott prefers this to all his other records. Then there was old 
Jem Phillips, stolid as a bat, crafty as a bowler, but famed as the 
most fearless umpire of our time. His impassive honesty in 
no-balling unfair bowlers led to the purification of first-class cricket 
from an epidemic of chucking. It may be news to the majority 
that before Phillips returned to his native Commonwealth he left 
a letter addressed to an influential group in which he gave his 
opinion that at that time there were only two bowlers whose 
delivery was impeachable. The professional has since dropped 
out of county cricket; the amateur has amended his action. For 
Middlesex, too, Roche appeared. His success was but scanty, for 
his command of the ball was only moderate, and a maimed hand 
prevented him from fielding as well as he desired. But—though no 
bat—he shares with Mr. R. W. Nicholls the record for the best 
stand for the last wicket in a first-class match. These 230 runs 
were amassed against Kent in 1899, and tothe best of my recollection 
I saw Roche badly missed at the wicket at the outset. One or two 
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other Australians—notably O’Halloren, who once scored 128 for 
Victoria v. New South Wales—found billets on the ground staff at 
Lord’s during the period of probationary qualification, but were not 
regarded as worth persevering with. 

Lancashire has had her share, because Mr. L. O. H. Poidevin has 

for years batted effectively and fielded neatly. To have said that 
his inches alone debarred him from inclusion in a_ touring 
Australian team is absurd, considering the pleasure we all derived 
from ‘‘ the two midgets,” Messrs. Graham and S. E. Gregory. The 
_Jawn-tennis player” has been of service to the County Palatine 
and has also invaded the field of criticism. Kermode is an 
Australian who qualified for the county and whose gradual loss of 
command over the ball has been attributed to his increasing weight. 
Somewhat ponderous in gait and action, a wearisome delivery 
undoubtedly told on him; but when he first went on he was distinctly 
dangerous. A New South Wales man doing admirable work for 
Worcestershire is Cuffe. Another Australian, who only came into 
county cricket last year, was Marshal, a Queenslander who had 
previously played as an amateur for London County. His cricket 
is too recent to demand criticism here. Generations earlier must be 
mentioned the Harrovian Mr. R. C. Ramsey, who against his 
Australian brethren on perhaps their strongest tour—that of 1882— 
dismissed twelve at Fenner’s for fifteen runs apiece. It was he who 
delivered an over of five balls to Nash off each of which the Lanca- 
shire fast bowler gave a chance. ‘‘ Twisting Tommy” was so 
christened when at Cambridge by Mr. A. N. Hornby, who for a 
while was baffled by his leg-breaks. Subsequently Mr. Ramsey, who 
represented Somerset, has played on occasions at Ceylon, and I 
rather think that his brother Mr. M. F. Ramsey has turned out 
for Middlesex. 

So far allusion, except in passing, has been made only to Austra- 
lians. The greatest of all who have figured in English county cricket, 
but who was born out of this land, is of course K. S. Ranjitsinhji. 
To dilate on his absolutely marvellous skill would be to paint the lily. 
Suffice it to say that he actually evolved new strokes to delight those 
who had regarded the batting of Dr. W. G. Grace, of Mr. A. G. 
Steel, and of Mr. W. L. Murdoch as absolutely the final product of 
the art. Once more among us, it is still possible for him to add to 
his aggregate ; he cannot possibly add to his reputation as a master 
of batting. If London were a cricketing as well as a legalised 
county, another Indian, Jaya Ram, would have to be mentioned. 
Against the earlier M.C.C. team in New Zealand Mr. D. Rees 
showed such fine batting as to make his qualification for Essex a 

matter of some interest, but he proved unable to accustom himself 
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to the different surroundings, and soon gave up participation in 
county matches. 

The earlier West Indian tour resulted in Mr. C. A. Ollivierre 
remaining in England and qualifying for Derbyshire. Generally he 
has proved rather a disappointment, but there was a score of 157 
v. Leicestershire made in three hours which suggests that on hard 
wickets with a more uniformly successful side his best form has not 
yet been reached. He had the pleasure of making top score—64 
not out—for his county against the West Indians when his fellow 
islanders were here in 1906. On that tour Mr. S. G. Smith was by 
far the best all-round man. He is qualifying for Northamptonshire, 
and last season against the South Africans his left-handed bowling 
claimed ten wickets for 84 runs, but when he again opposed them in 
Ireland he was given no opportunity with the ball. 

Finally we come to South African assistance. The earliest 
instance is Mr. C. O. H. Sewell, a vivacious and particularly attractive 
bat, who on many occasions has performed brilliantly for Gloucester- 
shire, often coming into the side on the very top of his form. There 
is no doubt that Hampshire believed when they qualified Llewellyn 
that he was going to be exceptionally fine. On occasions he has 
done big things with bat and ball. At other times he has belied 
expectation. His yeoman service has amply merited the benefit he 
is to receive this summer, and there are many reasons for hoping it 
may prove a lucrative one. After his success against the M.C.C. 
side in South Africa it was expected that Mr. Nourse would appear 
for Surrey under his birth qualification. No such thing happened, 
and it cannot be denied that this accorded with the general trend of 
public opinion. It has been noted with pleasure that the three 
counties which have filled the biggest place in popular attention of 
late years—Yorkshire, Kent, and Notts—are emphatically the best 
in playing practically native-born cricketers. This tends to give 
county cricket a zest which is lost when a shire has a team rein- 
forced from minor counties and the colonies. 

It is said by some judges that Vogler is the best bowler in the 
world. Between two series of Test Matches in South Africa he 
figured on the ground-staff at Lord’s with the intention of qualifying 
for Middlesex, but in order to send him on the recent tour in the 
Old Country Mr. Abe Bailey found him a billet. To dilate on how 
he divided the bowling honours with Mr. R. O. Schwarz is to recall 
a matter of recent history. Only in last month’s Badminton I once 
more testified to the wonderful bowling of the last-named. Essen- 
tial facts relating to the theme of the present article are that after 
failing to get his “‘ blue’? at Cambridge Mr. Schwarz represented 
both Oxfordshire and Middlesex. He is, by the way, an Englishman 
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by birth, and developed his abnormal bowling after he had won his 
spurs as a bat. The Rev. C. D. Robinson, the second-string stumper, 
like the Rev. P. S. Waddy in Australia, possessed a connection with 
University but not with county cricket at home. 

Whatever has been the case in a past bristling with the prowess 
of the qualified, such qualification is likely to become increasingly 
severe in the future. The fact of being brought face to face with the 
triangular duel renders any laxity in this respect a serious menace. 
That things have been absurdly lax in the past, that qualification 
has sometimes been purely nominal, are errors which are not prob- 
able in days to come, owing to the increasing scrutiny given to the 
privacy of public sportsmen. Such higher standard of qualification 
is to be welcomed in the best interests of cricket, and, whatever has 
been in the past, the case of Tarrant playing for county and colony 
in the same twelvemonth, whilst it has frequent precedents—I gave 
two last month and some more are mentioned above—is certain to 
be the last. Therefore the foregoing review attempts to sum up a 
closed chapter in English cricket history. In achievement it is as 
glorious as in some cases it was invidious in spirit; in others, of 
course, it was absolutely correct, and therefrom under due official 
approbation may evolve some future qualifications. That these, 
however, will be both genuine and protracted—probably five years 
may become the legaiising time—admits of no possible doubt 
whatever. 
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NATIVE VAQUEANOS WATCHING FOR GUANACO AT 13,000 FT. ABOVE SEA LEVEL 


STALKING GUANACO IN THE ARGENTINE 
‘“PUNA-LAND” 


BY D’ARCY WEATHERBE 


WirTH the bleak grey damp of spring in London making one shiver 
and creep there is little inspiration to write of the almost perpetual 
sunshine of the Northern Argentine. But by fixing one’s mind on a 
certain glorious morning in last December the ‘‘ greyness ” begins to 
disappear, and by moving nearer to the fire and shutting one’s eyes 
it may almost be imagined that the heat comes from the genial rays 
of the rising sun in the clear dry atmosphere of those altitudes. 

Before going north I had been told in Buenos Aires that 
guanaco-hunting was similar to shooting at flocks of domestic sheep, 
and possibly the guanaco of the pampas is of that ilk. In fact, I 
believe it is quite true that by driving on those vast plains of the 
south the animals congregate in great herds and may easily be 
bagged. His brother of the north, however, who frequents the 
heights above 10,000 ft., is entirely a different customer, and to 
secure him it needs not only an experienced vaqueano,' but the best 
of wind, and climbing and staying powers, on the part of the 
hunter. 

My friend B. and I were spending Christmas at the charming 
vineyards and estancia of the Blamey brothers (who have been 


1 Vaqueano is a Quichua word signifying ‘‘one thoroughly accustomed to the work 
in hand.” 
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in the country nearly thirty years) and enjoying the delightful 
hospitality of Don Ricardo Blamey and the genial Donna Julia, 
his wife. 

Huasan de la Santa Rita is the name of their beautiful estate, 
and its history dates back to the romantic days of the Spanish 
conquest of Peru; for at about this latitude, in the province of 
Catamarca, ended the southern migration of the Inca tribes of Peru 
and Bolivia, and even to-day nearly every foot of the ground 
contains relics of these picturesque old people. 

Huasan lies at the foot of the Aconquija range, a majestic spur 
of the Andes; and directly behind, the towering peak, from which the 


JOSE ROMERO THE VAQUEANO 


range takes its name, rears its topmost point 18,000 ft. above the 
level of the sea. 

In front and to the south the plain of the salinas spreads itself, 
perfectly flat and arid for 150 miles. 

The country all about, particularly in the mountains, is dry and 
barren, rain often not falling for a year at a time. Cultivation, 
however, is carried on by means of irrigation, and where water 
obtains, the scorched earth is transformed into a semi-tropical 
paradise, producing all the fruits and vegetables of these latitudes in 
profusion, particularly the wine-grape. 

In honour of my friend and myself, a guanaco hunt had been 
arranged by our genial host, and December 26 was the day selected. 
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After a Christmas dinner, celebrated, even in the wilderness, in 
the good old style, it was naturally with somewhat of a feeling of 
disgust that we heeded the call of the mozo at daybreak; but a 
cup of steaming coffee and a few moments in the wonderful air 
of those parts made us feel as fit as possible, and ere long we 
were mounted and the heads of the mules turned towards the 
mountains. 

Our party consisted of three rifles, Sefior Lieba (an Argentine 
friend), B. and myself, also a young son of Mr. Joel Blamey, and we 
were accompanied by José Romero, a vaqueano of wonderful eyesight, 
and two native peones to look after the pack mules, &c. ‘‘Tendra 
mucho calor mas tarde” (It will be very hot later on) was José’s quiet 
hint to make speed on the flat land, and the little cavalcade broke 
into that useful jog, peculiar, I believe, to the animals of the Andean 
regions. 

Passing through lanes with the branches of fig trees meeting 
overhead, and through long stretches of vineyard in which the 
early fruit was just ripening, we reached the puesto—paddocks of 
wonderfully green alfalfa, watered by acequias and filled with 
animals being fattened. Before sunrise we were in the quebrada 

gorge) of the river which supplies the estate and the pretty little 
neighbouring town of Andalgala with water. By ten o’clock we had 
reached La Punta, a point where the river forks; and here, turning 
up the right branch into the cafion of the Ollada, we followed the 
trail, or more correctly the bed of the stream, for there is no proper 
trail here, for several miles. The cajion is extremely narrow and the 
sides almost vertical, and the rough bottom is covered with tall rank 
grass and reeds. Often a mule would drop on its knees and some- 
times even on its nose, but in the miraculous manner of these cat- 
like little animals it would invariably regain its feet without the 
rider dismounting, unless he had previously performed a ‘‘ voluntary.” 

Although we had reached a height of nearly eight thousand feet 
the sun was oppressively hot by midday, and for an hour we rested 
under some bushes and had almuerzo (breakfast). Resuming our 
journey the cafion became so narrow and the little torrent so swift 
and rocky that we were obliged to take to the side hill, fortunately 
finding a zig-zag goat-path to assist us. 

Up and up we rose, now on the alert for the small deer which 
frequent the mountains at this altitude (some ten thousand feet). 
Passing over a ridge about three o’clock, we saw small figures on 
the opposite side of a great quebrada. These turned out to be our 
peones and pack-mules, who had been sent on ahead. Joining them 
in half an hour, we found coffee awaiting us, and then, leaving them 
to make camp at the head of the guebrada, where there was a 
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spring of good water, we separated to look for deer during the two 
or three hours of light that remained. Lieba and B. went on foot 
and ascended some crags on the east side of the quebrada, while 
José and I, on mule-back, followed along the west ridge which 
divided this gorge from another beyond. 

For an hour we made our way over the rocks, but saw nothing. 
Then, away to the left a rifle-shot rang out, echoing down the 
quebvada. Another followed, and then three more in rapid succes- 
sion. I saw José’s solemn head nod in response to each shot. 


ON THE QUEBRADA TRAIL 


** Venado”’ (deer), he muttered, as he sat down to roll the ever- 
present cigarrillo. 

Some sport had been obtained, and there was no need to exert 
ourselves further, was his-way of thinking. I was not of the same 
opinion, but as it was turning dusk we retraced our steps to the 
head of the gorge. On nearing camp we met Lieba and B. return- 


1 Puna is the local name through Argentina and Bolivia for the loss of breath and 
weakness occasioned by the rarefied atmosphere of the higher altitudes. When violent 
exercise is taken, it is often accompanied by a giddy headache and nausea. 
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and the peon was bringing in one behind them. The others had 
fallen some distance below where they were shot, and he would 
fetch them in the morning—so they reported. There had been five 
in the little herd, and they had been very lucky to kill three, as they 
had had to run hard to get within shooting distance, and running at 
these altitudes does not improve one’s steadiness. 

Long before sunrise next morning the peones were stirring, and 
after a cup of fragrant coffee the mules were saddled and the 
upward climb commenced, for our real quarry—the guanaco— 
roamed far above us. 

East of the main peak of Aconquija is a prominent knoll joined 
to the peak by a narrow neck or saddle, both sides of which slope 


LARGE GUANACO 


steeply down for thousands of feet. This knoll, which is at an 
altitude of 14,000 ft. above sea-level, was our objective point, and 
necessitated some lengthy and circuitous climbing to reach it. 

One of the features in stalking guanaco is never to let oneself 
be shown against the sky-line, as with its long-range eyesight this 
wary animal takes warning at great distances. 

Shortly before “‘ sun-up,” and after an hour of stiff scrambling 
on the part of the mules, we were crawling along just under the top 
of a ridge, when suddenly two graceful silhouettes appeared against 
the saffron of the morning sky. As quickly as they appeared they 
disappeared—like moving targets—and only the impression remained 
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behind. To go straight to where we saw them would be the matter 
of but a few minutes; but no, that is not the way to stalk guanaco. 
On taking alarm the mountain deer of these parts makes for the 
“bottoms,” where more cover abounds, and he generally chooses the 
roughest course in transit. But not so the guanaco. Like the 
youth in ‘ Excelsior,” he always makes for the topmost points. 
** Up,” ever “‘ Up,” is his watchword—to the snow if necessary—and 
he does not loiter to gather wild flowers on the way. So a weary 
forty-five minutes was spent in trying to circumvent the two black 
shadows; but on reaching the spot where we should have received 
them coming up—there they appeared, through the glasses, com- 
fortably grazing on the opposite side hill, a thousand metres away. 


AFTER THE KILL AT 14,COO FT. ON ACONQUIJA 


On we scrambled, along the steep shaly flank, at every step 
sending the gravel crackling into the abyss below. Presently 
José, who was leading, stopped and waited for us to come up. 
On joining him he pointed over to a distant brown slope. I could 
see nothing, and said “‘ A donde?” (Where?). “Por alli, senor; no vea 
sus orejas moviendo ?” (There; do you not see his ears moving ?), said 
José, wagging two fingers to represent the ears. I laughed, and 
adjusted the glasses, for I could see nothing. ‘Van arriba, 
padron” (They go up), he continued. Sure enough, after much 
focusing, I descried two brown spots, the same colour as the 


mountain-side, slowly ascending towards the crest ; and presently, 
La 
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topping it, they showed against the skyline, to the naked eye. 
I turned in amazement to Lieba and asked him how far he thought 
they were. ‘‘ Mas o menos, dos kilometros’ (About two kilometres). 
It was marvellous. I had often heard of the wonderful eyesight 
of the vaqueanos reared in the Cordilleras, but never before had 
I seen such an exhibition of it as this. 

We rested the mules for ten minutes and then continued up. 
The puna at this altitude was distressing, even in the saddle, and 
the air was very sharp. Suddenly I saw José literally slip from ~ 
his saddle to his haunches. I quickly got down and led the mules 
back, motioning the others, who were a little distance behind, to 
dismount also. 

We had reached the narrow neck or saddle spoken of above, 
and José, after one surprised look over the top, came running 
towards us. I thought at first he had seen a mountain lion; but, 
turning sharply to the right and bending low, he hurried up 
towards a little ridge which lay just below the top of the knoll 
but hid it from view, and beckoned us madly to follow. Now, 
we were armed as follows: Lieba had a Lee-Enfield Sporting rifle 
of *303 calibre, mine was a *33 Winchester, and B. carried a 
tremendously heavy ‘500 Express, lent him by our host. (I had 
heard Blamey casually tell B. that it might kick a bit, as he always 
loaded his own cartridges!) Personally, I do not understand a man 
carrying a heavy, clumsy, and badly-sighted Express, when he 
might have, at much less expense, a lighter, equally if not more, 
powerful, well-balanced, and well-sighted modern rifle; but this 
is a digression. ‘‘ Venga! Venga!” hissed José, not daring to raise 
his voice, and upward we swiftly crept on our hands and knees, 
I trying to open my lever without noise the while. Together we 
raised our heads and rifles above the little ridge, and what a sight 
met us! This time José had made no miscalculation; nor could 
he well mistake, for here was the top of all things, and just under 
the crest of the knoll stood eieven fine guanaco led by a big 
macho (male) standing probably seven feet high. They stared 
straight at us with distended nostrils and wide-open eyes. Never- 
theless, it was a masterpiece of stalking on the part of José. They 
could go no higher, so, uttering the relincho (neigh) of fear and 
anger, they came straight at us. 

In my ear, and almost touching me, crashed ‘!:e horrid Express, 
blinding me with its black powder and deafening me with its roar. 
Lieba and I, however, had fired at the same instant, and we were 
all on our feet in the moment. 

Two of the guanaco were down, and the rest of the herd had 
broken, the bulk of them going round the right flank of the hill, 
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while several went up over the top. These latter were followed by 
B. and José (the latter had no rifle), while Lieba and I took the 
hillside on the run. The guanaco had got a fair start, however, and 
as two flashed in front of us, at something over two hundred yards 
range, we blazed away together. Both went down, and on we 
rushed, several times more firing at brown figures running dis- 
tractedly in every direction, but never nearer than about two 
hundred yards. 

We had almost skirted two sides of the hill, my legs were 
getting wobbly, and my breath was altogether gone. I looked to the 
right for Lieba, and saw him a liitle behind and about a hundred 
yards below me, leaning on his rifle and completely “done.” I 


THE SPOIL IN THE PATIO AT HUASAN 


stopped a moment for breath, and looked to the left. Just above 
me stood B. and José; the latter was laboriously lifting the heavy 
Express, and about eighty yards in front of him stood the big macho 
of the herd. As B.’s rifle reached his shoulder, the animal seemed 
to appreciate its danger, and turning his back, made off. The 


“cannon” roared, and the guanaco collapsed like a house built 
of cards. Through the smoke I saw B. hand José his rifle, and 
sit wearily down, his left hand on his right shoulder. 

“ Venga! Venga!” shouted José; and I, having recovered 
slightly, and being on fairly even ground, followed at a fast stagger. 
Just over the crest of the hill, on the side farthest from where we 
had first sighted the herd, stood two guanaco. On seeing us, one 
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immediately galloped off to the left, uphill, while the other, standing 
‘*back-on,” appeared bewildered. It was a downhill shot, and not 
over three hundred yards. Carefully I took aim and fired; but the 
puna had done its work, and I missed. The guanaco, however, 
dashed downward, and I followed, jumping from rock to rock. 
Suddenly I plumped down in a sitting posture, and if all the 
guanaco in the Andes had been parading in front of me at that 
moment I could not have got up. 

In a moment the brown bunch of wool stopped bobbing up 
and down, and my singing head gradually cleared. It had reached 
the sheer edge of the guebrada and must turn either to the left or 
right. Slowly I raised my rifle and giddily watched the muzzle go 
round and round. When I thought the white bead of the foresight 
was in the centre of the brown fur, I pulled. Down went the 
guanaco and I turned to give José directions; but nosuch luck. It was 
up again, a great patch of scarlet on its left quarter. Two staggering 
steps it took, and plunged directly over into the quebrada, three 
thousand feet below. Slowly José and I made our way back to the 
knoll where B. and Lieba waited with the peones, who had followed 
the sport and marked every animal as it fell. From the top of the 
hill we picked out the positions, and went over the ground shot by 
shot. I took ovt my watch and found we had been just over a half- 
hour since getting cff the mules. Seven guanaco lay at intervals (in 
one case two together) scattered over a three-quarter circle of a mile 
circumference. This did nct include the last one we lost over the 
quebrada. 

We all needed a rest, and so waited here while the peones 
collected and skinnei the carcases. As I watched José’s immo- 
bile face while with swift dexterity he stripped off the pelts, I 
wondered how often before he had been in at the death. 

Although I have since been at an altitude of over one thousand 
feet higher, in the Cordilleras proper, I have never had such acute 
puna as we all suffered that afternoon on returning to camp. 

Next day we looked for deer in the lower hills. JI managed to 
bag a fine buck, but was sorry to find his horns in the “‘ velvet.” 
We saw three more, but they were out of range, and, feeling that 
we had done well enough, we returned on the following morning to 
Huasan. B. showed me his shoulder the day we returned, and it 
was literally green and purple from the bottom of his biceps up to 
the shoulder and down the whole of the right breast. I told 
Blamey that I thought his cartridges must have been a bit over- 
loaded. He laughed and winked. 


AN IRISH RACE-MEETING 


BY WILLIAM CARRICK 


THE races were, I am afraid, not strictly orthodox; but the experi- 
ence was certainly unique, and the drive to the place of meeting led 
through the most beautiful scenery in the West of Ireland. Lake 
after lake we passed, whose waters were associated with innumerable 
fights with salmon and sea-trout, each lake being dotted with green 
islands of various shapes and sizes, and reflecting on her calm sur- 
face the mountains that rise grey and steep on every side. A gull 
made a sudden swoop into the shallow water beneath, but his aim 
was bad and he came up with nothing. A second attempt was more 
successful, and this time he reappeared with a good-sized sea-trout 
in his bill, and flew off with it triumphantly. On anisland above the 
average in extent stood the ruins of an ancient castle that carried 
us back to the days of Grace O’Malley. The Queen of the West, as 
she was called, on one occasion went over to England to discuss 
certain important matters with Queen Elizabeth, when the latter, to 
conciliate her, offered to make her acountess. ‘‘ What!” said 
Grace O’Malley, “‘ you want to make me a countess! And why 
should not I be making you a countess, instead ?” 

As the lakes and mountains were left behind, the ocean came 
into view, and we arrived at our destination. The course was by 
the shore. The first man we met was the parish priest. ‘’Tis 
not much of a racing man I am,” he said, ‘‘ but not being busy at 
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the moment I thought I would just like to come and see what was 
going on.” 

** Quite right, father,’ I remarked ; ‘“‘ you should take an interest 
in everything. I am not a betting man myself, and know no more 
about these horses than you do; but suppose we each take two out of 
the first lot, and I will back my two against yours ?” 

** Sure and it’s yourself is proposing the fair thing,” said Father 
Martin; but after a moment’s reflection—‘‘ What are we to do if 
only one horse wins ?”’ 

Our attention was at this moment called to others, who were 
attempting to solve a problem which was equally difficult. The 
time for the first race was past, yet there did not appear to be any 
chance of a start, for the present. An excited crowd were discussing 
a question of absorbing interest at the top of their voices. They 
were all talking at once, some in Irish, some in English. Those 
who spoke English were employing language which was decidedly 
picturesque, and the Irish speakers, judging by the tone of their 
voices and their gestures, were probably not behindhand in this 
respect. The stewards, the judge, the starter, the owners, the 
jockeys, and the general public, all joined in. And what was it all 
about ? A certain mare was regarded as a sure winner, and this had 
caused a strike among the owners of the rest of the horses in the 
race. They were not going to run with no chance of winning, not 
they; every one should have a chance, bedad; and in order to ensure 
this they had decided to withdraw in a body, unless it was agreed 
beforehand that the stakes should be shared by all the runners. 
This would have been, no doubt, an excellent arrangement, and 
strictly impartial, but it did not altogether commend itself to the 
officials of the meeting. The crowd was about equally divided both 
as to opinion and clamour ; but eventually, just when an appeal to 
arms seemed inevitable, the question was settled by the redoubtable 
mare herself. The boy who was in charge of her had left her tied to 
a rail in order to join in the controversy, and the mare, getting 
excited by the noise, broke loose, galloped away, and lamed herself. 
The remaining horses were thus allowed to fight it out amongst 
themselves, and “ fight it out” exactly expresses it. 

There were four runners. One jockey was knocked off his 
horse early in the fray : he was evidently a dangerous opponent, and 
it was desirable to get rid of him as soon as possible. A little further 
on another was so intent on making his neighbour go the wrong side 
of a flag that he did not discover till too late that he was on the wrong 
side himself; and the fourth, the only one that went the whole 
course, was objected to on the ground that he was wrongly described, 
not being the son of his mother. We did not hear whether the 
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objection was upheld. The second race passed off without incident 
excepting that one horse ran into the sea, and finding it cool and 
refreshing refused to come out. 

For the third race the Doctor hada great tip. The owner of the 
brown mare was a friend of his, and told him she could not be beaten. 
We went to see Norah as she was called, and she certainly did not 
suggest victory ; but appearances are often deceptive. Of the half- 
dozen entries nothing struck us as quite so unpromising as the 
Doctor’s candidate. One chestnut in particular, called St. Patrick, 
looked as if he could gallop roundher. Still, the Doctor stuck to his 
opinion, or rather the opinion of his friend, who was not a man to 
make a mistake, he said—the race, in fact, was as good as over. 
Johnny Billy Toole was going to ride, and shure, wasn’t Johnny 
Billy one of the finest little jockeys that ever sat on a harse? In 
spite of the Doctor’s faith, the gentlemen who were anxious to 
bet with us did not inspire unlimited confidence, so we decided 
not to attempt to make a fortune out of our information. Never- 
theless, as they were making Norah a strong favourite we concluded 
that she possessed virtues that did not appeal to the eye, and we 
took up a commanding position on a grand stand, consisting of 
a sand hill, to see the issue. 

At last they were off, and before they had gone far we congra- 
tulated ourselves on having restrained our speculative propensities. 
Johnny Billy, in spite of his exertions, dropped farther and farther 
behind, and we were beginning to think that he would pull up 
altogether in despair. Gradually, however, a marvellous change 
came over his prospects. One by one his rivals disappeared from 
one cause or another. The sea claimed one victim; another horse 
ran out of the course in the opposite direction and disappeared into 
the town; alittle further on a jockey for no apparent reason tumbled 
off ; a fourth broke a stirrup leather and after one or two lurches he 
also was rolling in the sand, and thus the race was reduced to 
a match between the chestnut and the favourite. The former had 
dropped back a good deal, and the latter was close at his heels. 
But even now it seemed impossible that the chestnut should not 
win. He was apparently pulling still, and Norah could hardly be 
kept going. In the last few strides Tim Daly on the chestnut 
became desperate ; he had kept the right course throughout : neither 
the sea nor the town had tempted him out of it. Clearly something 
had to be done, and done quickly. With one powerful jerk at his 
horse's mouth he brought him nearly to a standstill, and ‘‘ the 
finest little jockey that ever sat ona harse”’ got upon the post 
with a tremendous effort, and won by half a length, The animal 
who had been bathing in the sea was a bad third. 
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The din which arose baffled all description. The supporters of the 
chestnut, though in a minority, were evidently numerous and ready 
to back up their view by word and deed. Tim Daly had discreetly 
disappeared, so there was no chance of wreaking their vengeance on 
him for the moment. They considered that their horse, as he 
clearly could have won, should therefore be given the race. That 
he did not come in first was a minor consideration. The mare’s 
friends, on the contrary, stoutly maintained that the chestnut was 
fairly beaten and the victory entirely due to Johnny Billy’s magnifi- 
cent horsemanship. Considering the barefaced nature of Tim’s 
proceedings this argument would hardly hold water. Still, Norah 
came in first, that was beyond question. 

Both parties had reckoned without the judge, who now 
appeared on the scene. 

‘“What are ye talking about?” said he. ‘‘ Win? Not she, 
neither did St. Pathrick. Faith, and how could the chestnut 
be given the race, seeing that Tim wouldn’t let him win it? 
And how could Norah win, seeing that St. Pathrick ought to have 
come in first ? So as neither of them deserved to win, I just didn’t 
place them at all, but put the third horse first, and the rest no- 
where.” 

This announcement had an extraordinary effect. For at least a 
minute there was a dead silence. Then it looked as if the judge 
was going to have a bad time of it. Nobody had backed the third 
horse, and the whole crowd surged forward with angry looks and 
gestures. The stewards, too, were indignant at this usurpation of 
what they considered to be their functions, although their ideas as 
to what those functions exactly consisted in were rather hazy. The 
Doctor, who was one of them, was especially annoyed. 

**Tis wrong you are entirely,” he said, ‘‘to place the harses 
like that. Norah came in first, and sure it’s not for you to decide 
whether she won fairly or whether she did not.” 

But O’Flaherty was not to be imposed upon by feeble argu- 
ments of that kind; not for nothing was he descended from the 
ferocious O’Flahertys from whom, in ancient times, their neigh- 
bours prayed in their Litany to be delivered. He had the courage 
of his opinions, and all the crowds and all the stewards in Ireland 
were not going to shake him. 

*‘ Faith,” he said, “‘and what’s the use of being stuck up there 
as judge and nobody wid you but yourself, if you are not to judge 
for yourself between what’s right and what’s wrong? And how 
could I, as an honest man,” and here Mr. O’Flaherty looked round 
defiantly—as a matter of fact he had himself backed the horse 
that came in third, and was about the only man there who had 
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done so—‘ how could I,” he repeated, ‘‘do anything else but 
what I did?” 

And the Doctor, being a wise man, came to the conclusion 
that, whatever the final result of the complication might be, for the 
present he had better give up the contest. 

The crowd, in spite of their pockets, were now inclined to side 
with the judge. The truth was they were afraid of him. He 
kept a small inn—an hotel he called it—and also a shop in the 
neighbourhood, and nearly everyone present owed him money. 
Many a man regretted the day that he allowed himself to get 
into O’Flaherty’s debt ; once in, he never got out. No account was 
ever rendered or asked for; no man knew how much he owed, 
or dared to inquire; but if anybody had a beast or a sheep or any- 
thing else that was worth acquiring, a descent was made upon the 
luckless owner. The beast or whatever it happened to be was taken 
away at O’Flaherty’s valuation, and the amount was supposed to be 
deducted from the money owing. Whether it was in reality or not, 
remained a secret that was never divulged. And yet he managed to 
secure the good word of so many people that he appeared on the 
surface to be liked. If he took away pounds, he gave pence freely, 
and gave with such a flourish of trumpets that his unfortunate 
dupes were almost persuaded that he was always acting in their 
interest. In manner he affected the jovial kind-hearted Irishman, 
and was always talking of the great poverty of the neighbourhood, 
how it weighed on his mind, and what trouble he took to alleviate 
it. It will be understood that the stewards were ina considerable 
dilemma. If they upset the decision they had the crowd to deal 

with, although the judge’s partisans were probably lukewarm at 
heart. On the other hand they felt that they could not let the 
matter rest where it was. What happened we never knew, for 
a thunderstorm which had been threatening for some time broke 
over us with such violence and such a deluge of rain that even the 
natives, who are wet through about ten days out of twelve in the year, 
were glad to seek shelter, and when it cleared we started on our ten- 
mile drive homeward. 

We often see the Doctor, but any allusion to the races and his 
great tip immediately recalls to his mind an important case at 
a distance to which he must hurry off, for delay might be fatal. 
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BOOKS ON SPORT 


THE CoMPLETE LAWN TENNIS PLAYER. By A. Wallis Myers. 
Illustrated. London: Methuen & Co. 1908. 


There is perhaps no game about which such opposite opinions 
are held as Lawn Tennis. It has devotees who declare it to be 
among the best of all possible athletic pastimes, requiring as it does 
exceptional activity, a quick eye, a sure hand, peculiar alertness, 
readiness of resource ; it develops every muscle of the body, and is 
played in the open air, where exercise is healthiest. On the other 
hand there are those who describe it contemptuously as ‘‘ pat ball,” 
and are extremely indignant that the historic name of tennis has 
been appropriated for what they regard as such a feeble business. 
It is no good arguing on either side, because opponents would not 
be convinced, and we do not propose to attempt the impossible. 
Mr. Myers scarcely, perhaps, adds to the dignity of the game by 
what he says on the subject of ‘‘tea and tennis.” ‘‘ Tea,” he writes, 
‘‘has ever been the favourite drink for tennis players. I am not 
sure that Lawn Tennis does not owe much of its popularity to tea.” 
It may be that he is right, and the sentence will doubtless provide 
occasion for the contemners of ‘ pat ball” to gird. 

In these days almost all games are treated in a serious and 
scientific manner, and certainly no one who played Lawn Tennis a 
few years ago would imagine that there was anything like so much 
in it as Mr. Myers finds. He has a chapter on ‘‘ The Hold of the 
Racquet,” another of two-and-twenty pages on “ Driving,” a third 
on “‘ The Volley and its Varieties,” and two chapters on the Services, 
standard and complex. The game has penetrated to high quarters, 
one of the photographs showing King Gustav of Sweden and other 
competitors at the Saro Tournament of last year, and another being of 
the late King of Portugal playing in a mixed double at Cascaes seven 
years ago. We have ourselves frequently seen the German Crown 
Prince playing at Homburg, and, if it be not any approach to Jése 
majesté to say so, playing rather badly. It is in one way a remark- 
able game, for after coming in with a spurt it gradually seems to 
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have grown almost extinct—as was likewise the case with croquet ; 
but by degrees it revived, and the players of tennis proper are con- 
strained to admit that it was never nearly so popular as it is to-day. 
The reason for this probably was that most men and women used to 
justify the name of ‘pat ball,” whilst a few played really well and 
discouraged ordinary opponents. Afterwards, however, the standard 
of play greatly improved all round, and now many matches are 
contested by extraordinarily fine exponents. 

As to the hold of the racquet, like the grip of a golf club, it is 
well-nigh impossible to lay down a hard-and-fast rule. Mr. Myers 
goes into elaborate details; ‘‘the business of the thumb is,” he says, 
“to act as a strut or prop,” and he explains where it should be 
placed, and how the first phalanges of the fingers are to grip the 
short side of the handle so that the line of life lies along the junc- 
tion of the ash and mahogany in the back-hand grip, opposite to 
that indicated in the fore-hand grip. The fact is that different 
players, as in golf, have different methods, and the chances are that 
anyone who is in the habit of wielding a racquet continually will 
find out what suits him. A rule which applies generally, however, 
no doubt is that it is unwise to use a handle too large for the fingers 
to work easily. Mr. Myers cautions beginners against this, but the 
counsel applies to everyone; he is doubtless right also in declaring 
against fancy handles. The vexed question of the principles of the 
American swerve and break are discussed in the chapter on ‘‘ Com- 
plex Services.” The early players, we may safely opine, never knew 
that there were such things. 

‘* When Ernest Renshaw was once asked by an aspiring youth 
for his secret of success at lawn tennis, he gave the laconic answer, 
‘Learn to get the ball over the net,’’’ and Mr. Myers, quoting this, 
sagely observes that the hint is not so simple as it sounds. It is 
remarkable, indeed, how frequently the best players make a fault in 
their first service, though this is not quite what the author means— 
or at any rate only a small part of it. 

There is a chapter on diet and training, almost inevitably, for 
every author of a book on athletics has something to say on this 
subject, and views differ so considerably that the omnivorous reader 
may well become hopelessly confused. Mr. Myers quotes Mr. C. B. 
Fry, whose ideas on most matters have the advantage of sound 
common sense, to the effect that nearly everyone eats far too much 
meat for ordinary, as well as for sporting, fitness. A healthy appetite 
is no doubt an excellent thing—if it be strictly kept within due 
bounds. Some of the numerous photographs which illustrate the 
book are by Mr. George Beldam, 1-700th of a second exposure ; 
and readers of this magazine, to which Mr. Beldam some time 
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since contributed some extraordinarily interesting pictures showing 
the similarity of golf and cricket strokes, need not be told that 
they are altogether admirable. 


Rock-CLIMBING IN SkyE. By Ashley R. Abraham. _ Illustrated. 
London: Longmans, Green & Co. 1908. 


It is impossible to look at some of the photographs in 
Mr. Abraham’s book without being reminded of the fly inamber. The 
poet ‘‘ wondered how the devil it got there,” and that is the case 
with many of the climbers who are depicted on apparently inacces- 
sible crags. It seems alike impossible that they should ever have 
reached the perilous positions they occupy, where one would expect 
to find nothing but a bird, and no less difficult to guess how they are 
to escape, either upwards or downwards; though of course the re- 
duction in the pictures makes the possibilities of foothold and hand- 
hold look more amazing than they are. ‘‘The mountains of Skye, 
the Coolin, are generally conceded,” the author says, ‘‘ to be the finest 
in the British Isles. In form and shapeliness, in rugged and lonely 
grandeur, in variety of colouring, and above all in their wonderful 
setting, they surpass all our home mountains.’”’ They are probably 
as difficult of access as any that can be found, and the ardent moun- 
taineer who is eager to overcome their perils will find himself well 
repaid for the long journey from England. ‘‘ Many there are,” 
Mr. Abraham declares, ‘‘ who would rather forego for ever Switzer- 
land than Skye’’—which is, of course, a matter of taste. 

Mr. Abraham speaks of the Coolin from repeated experiences. 
It really appears astonishing that he should have lived to tell the 
tale; but he has done so, and is quite familiar with the strange places 
which bear even still stranger names. Of course he has had exceed- 
ingly narrow escapes, as have others whose adventures he describes. 
One of these occurred on the Sgurr a’Mhadaidh. What he writes 
of the experience of one party there scarcely encourages the novice. 
Their leader was about thirty feet above his comrades, who had 
been unable to find a belay for the rope. ‘‘ While feeling about for 
a hole the leader touched a large piece of rock with his hand, and 
was horrified to feel it topple over. It fell straight downwards 
‘towards those below and dropped between them, striking simul- 
taneously the rope and the slab on which they were standing, 
Fortunately the rope was cut clean in two, and the rock went 
bounding down the buttress, leaving the free end dangling from the 
leader's waist. He was able to climb down to his friends; after 
joining up their rope they hastened out of the unwholesome locality 
with all speed, devoutly thankful that the rock had struck the rope 
where it lay on the slab and not in mid-air, when it must inevitably 
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have dislodged them.” This must have been perilously near to 
what some people would regard as a fatal accident, though in truth 
it appears to be the merest accident that they were not all killed. 

One realises the anxiety which must occasionally overtake 
the mountaineer when one reads of the relief with which what 
Mr. Abraham calls “the welcome sight of bootnail scratches” is 
made out, showing that, at any rate, someone has been there before. 
One of many dangers is of being blown away. The author himself 
seems to have come near to this disaster on one of his expeditions. 
Here is his description of a climb which afforded him particular 
pleasure: ‘‘ Here we joined forces and then traversed across to the 
right, where we again came upon bootnail scratches. Above, the 
going was easy for Ioo yards or so, until suddenly a blast of wind 
swept over the shoulder and across our ridge with a force that nearly 
dislodged us. We hung on to the holds for all we were worth, and 
then, when a lull came, scrambled down to the sheltered side, then 
hustling upward as fast as we could travel we cowered under a ledge 
and disposed of our remaining food, noticing the while that a strange 
darkness was quickly coming on. We thought it must be an un- 
usually black cloud approaching, but when I pulled out my watch 
and found that it was 9.15, it dawned on us that it was nearly night. 
And now between us and Sligachan were three hours of hard going 
even in fine weather, and ours was very much the reverse. The wind 
tore and shrieked along the ridge above our heads, carrying the rain 
with it in great gusts that smacked the rocks and rebounded in 
spindrift, which was hurried away on the blast ; and all around was 
a dense mist which even the fierce gale could not rend aside. It is 
such moments that bring home to one the insignificance of a human 
being when the forces of Nature are let loose. And yet in spite of our 
unenviable position we both enjoyed it.” Mr. Abraham’s singularly 
fine photographs add greatly to the value of his book. 


THE SENSES OF INsEcTs. By A. Forel. Translated by Macleod 
Yearsley, F.R.C.S. London: Methuen & Co. 1908. 


This volume cannot be described as light. reading, and it is one 
about which the ordinary reviewer may well hesitate to speak, for it 
deals with deep research into subjects with which few people have 
any acquaintance. M. Forel warns his readers that they must 
specially avoid identifying the mind of an insect with their own, and 
is anxious to impress upon them that “it is necessary to remodel all 
the nomenclature which is rotten with anthromorphism. One will 
no longer be able to speak of vision nor of smell, &c., among the 
beasts, but only of photo reflex and chremo reflex. The odour of the 
nest will be the substance of the nest, the combined individual 
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family and reginal odour of the nest of bees will be consequently 
“the substance of the individuo - regino - familio - nido - chemical- 
reflex.” The author has conducted all sorts of experiments on 
insects in order to find out the solution of various puzzles, and it 
cannot be said that the description of his work is pleasant reading. 

He placed on his window a mole, swollen and decomposing, for 
the purpose of seeing what the different flies would do. A sarcophaga 
vivipera soon arrived and strove to enter under the hemispherical 
wire cover beneath which the mole had been placed. “‘ But it could 
not find any way in. I seized it and removed both eyes with a 
razor. Soon it flew into my room wheeling about, knocking against 
the ceiling and against the walls, and finished by crawling on the 
floor. After this had happened two or three times, I took it and re- 
moved a wing. Then I put it close to the mole, which I had un- 
covered. The fly became calm, went towards the mole, strove to 
ascend it, succeeded, plunged its proboscis into various places, and 
finally found the wound by which I had removed the animal’s brain. 
There it stopped, sucked the proboscis at two or three places, then 
suddenly recurved its ovipositor and in the twinkling of an eye laid 
three or four larvae. I then immediately removed it and carefully 
cut off both antennae. From that moment, despite of repeated 
trial, the fly paid no more attention to the mole than to a piece of 
stone or a bit of wood. Placed close to it, it no longer sought to 
direct itself towards the carcase.” These experiments were made to 
ascertain the difference, if it may be so described, between smell and 
antennal sense. It is hoped and believed that insects have not, at 
any rate, the sensations of pain which are experienced by mammals, 
and we will not go into the question as to the extent to which such 
experiments are justified by a desire to satisfy curiosity, or into the 
distinction between curiosity and scientific research. M. Forel’s 
work is doubtless most learned. It is for scientists to appreciate its 
value. 


FarM-CoTtTaGE, CAMP, AND CANOE IN MARITIME CANADA; or the 
call of Nova Scotia to the Emigrant and Sportsman. By 
Arthur P. Silver. With an Introduction by The Right Hon. 
Lord Strathcona and Mount Royal. London: George Rout- 
ledge & Sons. 1908. 


The late Mr. Arthur Silver will be recognised as a frequent 
contributor to this magazine, and many of the papers in his volume 
have already appeared in these pages. The author—who seemed so 
full of health and strength that his sudden death is the more lament- 
able—was an enthusiastic sportsman with a belief based on his own 
experience that such a life as he loved could be lived in Maritime 
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Canada better than anywhere else, and an ambition to direct atten- 
tion to the land of his choice in order that it might be more widely 
known and that its interests might be advanced. The same senti- 
ments are shared by Lord Strathcona, and we believe it was at his 
instance that these sketches were collected and issued in book form. 
In the brief Introduction which his lordship has written he empha- 
sizes the fact that ‘‘a man with a little money, some business apti- 
tude, and a capacity for work, will find opportunities for his energies 
in one direction or another in almost any part of the province, and 
social conditions which will appeal to him. On the other hand a 
man with a settled income and a partiality for sport will soon realise 
that Nova Scotia is an ideal place of residence for one who is fond 
of the rod and gun.” Many readers will doubtless recollect how 
well Mr. Silver’s descriptions of sport justified Lord Strathcona’s 
convictions. Moose, caribou, and black bear are to be found, and a 
photograph on one of the pages shows what Mr. Silver called the 
‘‘ marvellous stream of feathered life’ with which the country is so 
richly endowed. Some of the best salmon-fishing in the world is to 
be had in Canada, and one chapter which will specially appeal to 
many readers is that on sea-trout fishing. Mr. Silver was a particu- 
larly successful photographer, and the book is abundantly illustrated 
with pictures he took in various parts of the Dominion. The 
volume, with its graphic and picturesque descriptions, should cer- 
tainly answer its purpose, and will be read with keen gratification 
by all lovers of sport. 


Docs. Edited by Harding Cox. London: Fawcett, McQuire 
& Co. 1908. 


The seventh part of this, so far as we know, quite the best book 
on dogs that has ever been published, has just been issued. It 
includes ‘‘ Harriers” by Mr. G. F. Lowe, ‘‘ Beagles” by Mr. C. J. 
Gladdish Houlkes, ‘‘ Otter Hounds” by W. Davidson, and ‘‘ Basset 
Hounds” by Captain Godfrey Heseltine, all four, as those who are 
interested in dogs are aware, the leading authorities on the subjects 
they treat. Mr. Harding Cox—as an ex-Master of Foxhounds, a 
coursing man, and one of the leading English breeders of terriers 
and other dogs—is naturally acquainted with those who can add 
most to the prestige of his work. The pictures are such as have 
seldom been available to purchasers of books. It is impossible to 
speak of them too highly, as will be understood when it 1s said that 
Miss Maud Farl and Mr. Basil Nightingall are prominent contribu- 
tors. Miss Earl’s picture of the Dumfriesshire Thunder, a typical 
otter-hound ; of the Stoke Place Archie, a beagle; and Mr. Nightin- 
gall’s Bentley Wellfield, a1 arrier, simply could not be better. 
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A PARTICULARLY ingenious idea is utilised in the ‘‘ County Screen” 
for motors. This protection for the driver and the occupant of the 
car is made in celluloid and in glass, with wire mesh inserted so that 
it is unbreakable; it can be adjusted at any angle, and by means of 
an outward curve at the top draught, dust, flies, &c., are deflected. 
The screen should be arranged so that the top is almost on a level 
with the driver’s chin; it does not therefore in the least obstruct his 
view, and the currents caught in the curve are shot up over his 
head. Another advantage is that the wind resistance is much 
reduced ; but it is the comfort provided for the occupants of the car 
which gives these screens (manufactured by the Ceunty Screen 
Company at Carlisle) their chief value. 
* * * * * 

An invention that can reduce tyre bills by 50 per cent. is 
indeed a thing to be sought, and this is claimed for the ‘‘ New 
Portman Non Skid,” which may be seen at the company’s garage, 
26-28 Portman Mews North, Portman Square. The bevelled edges 
of prongs are always on the ground, parallel with each tyre, and 
this effectually prevents the tyres from slipping. In dry weather the 
skids can be removed in a minute. The company inform us that 
they have given four trials to different inspectors from Scotland 
Yard, whose favourable reports they hope shortly to be in a position 
to make public, for in each case the experiments were most success- 
ful. The absence of rivets, which cause heat and so destroy tyres, 
helps greatly to give the Portman production a long life; and it will 
be seen that the idea is well worth the attention of motorists, 
who can judge its utility for themselves. 

* * * * * 


Many persons would like to keep accounts of their receipts 
and expenditure if they could do so clearly and concisely, so as 
to have all the figures readily under their eyes. To assist in this 
direction Messrs. J. McQueen & Co., Moat Road, Leicester, have 
devised a Private Account Book which will fulfil the requirement. 
Columns are ruled for income, earned and unearned, as also for 
income not subject to tax, and on the opposite page are columns for 
expenditure, household, house servants, motor and stables, sub- 
scriptions, dress, and soon. The careful man who “‘ wants to know 
where he is”’ will find this exceedingly convenient. 


A PRIZE COMPETITION 


THE Proprietors of the Badminton Magazine offer a prize or prizes 
to the value of Ten Guineas each month for the best original photo- 
graph or photographs sent in representing any sporting subject. 
Competitors may also send any photographs they have by them on 
two conditions: that they have been taken by the sender, and that 
they have never been previously published. A few lines explaining 
when and where the photographs were taken should accompany 
each subject. Residents in the country who have access to shooting- 
parties, or who chance to be in the neighbourhood when hounds are 
running, will doubtless find interesting subjects; these will also be 
provided at football or cricket matches, and wherever golf, cycling, 
fishing, skating, polo, or athletics are practised. Racing and steeple- 
chasing, including Hunt Meetings and Point-to-point contests, 
should also supply excellent material. Photographs of Public School 
interest will be specially welcome. 

The size of the prints, the number of subjects sent, the date of 
sending, the method of toning, printing, and mounting, are all 
matters left entirely to the competitors. 

The Proprietors are unable to return any rejected matter 
except under special circumstances, and they reserve the right of 
using anything of interest that may be sent in, even if it should not 
receive a prize. They also reserve to themselves the copyright in 
all photographs which shall receive a prize, and it is understood 
that all photographs sent are offered on this condition. 

The result of the June competition will be announced in 
the August issue. 


THE APRIL COMPETITION 


The Prize in the April competition has been divided among 
the following competitors:—-Mr. H. H. Hall, Old Charlton, London, 
S.E.; Mr. M. H. Smith, Florence, Italy; Mr. J. E. Green, Chester, 
Pennsylvania; Mr. B. C. Postlethwaite, Colyton, South Devon; 
Mr. M. B. Savill, Meopham Bank, Tonbridge; Miss G. Murray, 
Cheltenham; Mr. B. N. Wood, Holland Park Avenue, W.; Mr. R. F. 
Sewell, Hexham-on-Tyne; Mr. Claude Gouldsbrough, Bessborough 
Gardens, London, S.W.; and Mrs. Hughes, Dalchoolin, Craigavad, 
Co. Down. 
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LACROSSE AT CLIFTON—‘‘ A SCRIMMAGE '’—OLD MANCUNIANS JU. BRISTOL SOUTH 


Photograph by Mr. H. H. Hall, Old Charlton, London, S.E. 


A NASTY FALL 
Photograph by Mr. M. H. Smith, Florence, Italy 
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COMPETITION 


WHITE MARSH VALLEY HUNT CLUB, PENNSYLVANIA 
Photograph by Mr. J. E. Green, Chester, Pennsylvania 


FELUCCAS ON THE NILE 
Photograph by Mrs. Hughes, Dalchoolin, Craigavad, Co. Down 
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THE CULMSTOCK OTTER-HOUNDS FROM COLYTON BRIDGE 
Photograph by Mr. B. C. Postlethwaite, Colyton, South Devon 


A TROOP OF OSTRICH CHICKS, ABOUT SIX MONTHS OLD 
Photograph by Mr. A. Cleveland Donaldson, Cochno, Duntocher, Dumbartonshire 
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SIR RICHARD IV WINNING THE ERIDGE HUNT PLATE, 1908 
Photograph by Mr. M. B. Savill, Meopham Bank, Tonbridge 


CHELTENHAM COLLEGE SPORTS—START FOR THE 100 YARDS OPEN RACE 
Photograph by Miss G. Murray, Cheltenham 
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A WELTER WEIGHT, ALDERSHOT STEEPLECHASES 


Photozvaph by Mr. B. N. Wood, Holland Park Avenue, W. 


LORD WATERFORD, M.F.H., JUDGING HOUNDS AT LORD SOUTHAMPTON’S (E. KILKENNY) 
PUPPY SHOW 


Photograph by Mr. Cyril F. Fleming, Millview, Co. Kilkenny 
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CHELTENHAM COLLEGE SPORTS—OLD CHELTONIANS’ STEEPLECHASE 
Photograph by Miss G. Murray, Cheltenham 


Pie 


CROSSING THE LINE ON BOARD H.M.T. BRAEMAR CASTLE —NEPTUNE’'S COURT 
CAN BE SEEN IN THE MIDDLE 


Photograph by Mr. C. H. Patten, 93rd Sunderland Highlanders, Tempe, Bloemfontein, 
Orange River Colony 
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HOCKEY AT HEXHAM—TYNEDALE VU. CHESTER-LE-STREET—"' A RUSH BY THE 
TYNEDALE FORWARDS” 


Photograph by Mr. R. F. Sewell, Hexham-on-Tyne 


RACEHORSES ON NEWMARKET HEATH, APRIL 23, 1908 
Photograph by Miss Newton, Oakham 
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HERTFORDSHIRE POINT-TO-POINT—HEAVY WEIGHT SUBSCRIBERS’ RACE, THIRD JUMP 
FIRST TIME ROUND 


Photograph by Mr. Claude Gouldsbrough, Bessborough Gardens, London, S.W. 


THE CAMBRIDGE CREW, 1908 
Photograph by Mr. F. G. Callcott, Teddington 
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A FALL—NORTH DOWN HARRIERS’ POINT-TO-POINT, 1908 


Photograph by Mrs. Hughes, Dalchoolin, Craigavad, Co. Down 


GOLF AT BIARRITZ—A GOOD TEE-SHOT 
Photograph by Mr. R. Whitbread, Coldstream Guards, Tower of London, E.C. 
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LAST MATCH OF THE SENIOR CRICKET CHAMPIONSHIP, CAPE TOWN U. WESTERN PROVINCE 
Photograph by Mr. A. G. Mullins, Cape Town 


EGG-AND-SPOON RACE—NAVAL SPORTS, SUDA BAY, CRETE 
Photograph by Mr. Stanley Williams, H.M.S. ‘‘Bacchante," Malta 
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AN UGLY JUMP 
Photograph by Mr. J. E. Green, Chester, Pennsylvania 


NATIVES FISHING IN PARBATTI JHIL, OUDH, INDIA 
Photograph by Captain A. E. Bathurst Wood, R.A.M.C., Fyzabad, India 
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The Badminton Magazine Hdvertiser. 


LL COMMUNICATIONS RESPECTING ADVERTISEMENTS SHOULD BE ADDRESSED TO THE ADVERTISEMENT MANAGER,“ BADMINTON MAGAzINE,” 
4 8, HENRIETTA STREET, CovENT GARDEN, Lonpon, W.C. Telegraphic Address—" BADMINZINE, LONDON.” Telephone—6013 CENTRAL. 


Yachting Cruises 


WEST HIGHLANDS, 
WEST & NORTH COAST OF SCOTLAND 


AND 


ROUND GREAT BRITAIN. 


Beautiful Scenery, Excellent Accommodation and Cable. Moderate Fares. 


Princess Alberta, 1,585 tons. | Princess Victoria, 1,290 tons. 
Princess Maud, 1,466 tons. Princess Beatrice, 1,182 tons. 


Full Particulars of Sailings will be sent on application to— 


M. LANGLANDS & SONS, Liverpool. 


JERMYN STREET 
MOTOR HIRE & REPAIR WORKS, 


LTD. 
Telephone: 4757 Mayfair. 


| GARAGE. REPAIRS. 


OVERHAULING and VULCANISING 
a Speciality. 


Petrol Cars for Hire 


(DRIVERS IN LIVERY). 


WELLS STREET, JERMYN STREET, S.W. 


STOCKING 
SUPPORTERS. 


No.6. Plain Cotton Elastic, 2 Grips, Pin or Loop Top, 1/1 pair. 

»S.6. Plain Silk Elastic, 2 Grips, Pin or Loop Top, 1/7 

» 10. Frilled Silk Elastic, 1 Grip, Safety Pin Top, 1/6 ,, 

» 40. Frilled Silk Elastic, 2 Grips, New Clip Top, 2/6 ,, 
Postage, 1d. pair. 


ALSO GENTLEMEN’S 


A AY . BOSTON GARTERS. 
(For sepporting Gents’ Socks.) 
Cotton Elastic (plain), 1/0 pair.) By Post, 
e Cotton Elastic (check), 1/0 ,, ¢1d. pair 
Motor Hospital Silk Elastic (plain), 2/0 ,, 5) extra. 
9 The only « GRIP” shat GRIPS” SECURELY 
: ’ without injury to the ; 
Richmond Road, Earl's Court, W. 
“The HEIGHT OF PERFECTION.” 
Specialists in Repairs and Overhauling. 
6 months’ written guarantee with all If unable to procure from your Draper, apply to the 
F “VELVET GRIP” MANUFACTORY, 


our work. 
Ring up 1008 Western. Hackney Road Works, London, N.E. 
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SELECTIONS FROM THE 


AUTOTYPE COMPANY’S PUBLICATIONS 


(PERMANENT MONOCHROME CARBON). 
THE OLD MASTERS. From the Principal National Collections, including 


the National Gallery, London; the Louvre, Dresden, Florence, etc. 


MODERN ART. A numerous Collection of Reproductions from the Royal Academy, 
the Tate Gallery, the Walker Art Gailery, the Luxembourg, etc. 


GAMBIER BOLTON’S CELEBRATED ANIMAL STUDIES 
FROM LIFE; ALSO BIRDS, REPTILES, &c. The exclusive copyright 
of the Autotype Company. Many hundreds of subjects, size about 12 in. by Io in., 
3/6 each. 


REID’S STUDIES OF CATTLE, SHEEP, &c., FROM 
NATURE. A large selection of these attractive artistic reproductions in various sizes, 
printed in Permanent Carbon. 


ETCHINGS AND DRAWINGS by REMBRANDT, HOLBEIN, DURER, 
MERYON, etc. 


Prospectus of above issues will be sent free on application. Full particulars of all the Company’s publications 
are given in 
THE AUTOTYPE FINE-ART CATALOGUE. 
ENLARGED EDITION, with Hundreds of Miniature Photographs and Tint blocks of Notable Autctypes. 
For convenience of reference the Publications ave arranged Alphabetically under Artist’s Names. 


Post Free, ONE SHILLING. 


A Visit of Inspection is invited to 


THE AUTOTYPE FINE-ART GALLERY, 


74+, NEW OXFORD STREET, LONDON, W.C. 


JUST PUBLISHED, Price 21/- Net. Inland Postage 5d. 


Rock-Climbing Skye. 


By ASHLEY P. ABRAHAM. 


Author of ‘‘ROCK-CLIMBING IN NORTH WALES.” 
With 30 Collotype Plates, 9 Line Diagrams, and a Map. 


PROSPECTUS SENT ON APPLICATION. 
LONGMANS, GREEN, & CO., 39, Paternoster Row, London, E.C. 


|||JENNER'S 
||}>COTCH 
Fulfils every requirement, from Self-dissecting Cash HOM ES PUNS. 


Book to Balance Sheet and Income Tax; including 
Assets, Liabilities, and Bank Account in detail. The most comfortable, durable, 
Shows your Financial Position absolutely with ap 
Fositiol propriate, and stylish materials 
Accuracy and the Simplicity of A BC. for outdoor wear in all seasons. 
SATISFACTION GUARANTEED OR MONEY RETURNED. 
Price 10/6 Post Paid, or Particulars Free. 
Household Account Book 3/6 Post Paid. ‘ 


McQUEEN & CO., Moat Road, N.E., Leicester. CHARLES JENNER &COMPAN 
Princes Street, EDINBURGH. 
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In Three Parts. Grown 8vo. Handsome Cloth. Profusely Illustrated. 


MOTOR CAR MECHANISM AND MANAGEMENT. 


By W. POYNTER ADAMS, M.Inst.E.E. 


PARTI. Second Edition. Revised and Enlarged. 5s. net. | PART II.—Crown on. » Sheth eee Fully Illustrated. 
THE PETROL CAR. 4 
“Written in simple, non-technical language . . . very good illustrations... | ELECTRICAL AND PETROL ELECTRICAL CARS 
very fully covers the question, as far as the amateur requires information.”"— This Volume is now in the press and will be ready very shortly. A Prospectus 
Motor News. is also being prepared, and may be had Post { free 1 when *n ready. 
“* May be warmly recommended for the lucid manner in which it describes the Sear aa 
construction and operation of every part of the car... a clear and trustworthy PART 111.-THE STEAM CAR 


guide.”—/Vorld’s lVork. | is in active preparation, and will be issued in due course. 
In Large 8vo. Handsome Cloth. Fully Illustrated. 18s. net. 
A MANUAL OF PETROL MOTORS AND MOTOR CARS. 


Comprising the Designing, Construction, and Working of Petrol Motors. 
y STRICKLAND. 
“ Bears evidence of very careful preparation . . . Can be strongly recommended to all engaged in motor-car “ars and construction.” 
Motor Car 


LONDON: CHARLES GRIFFIN & CO., LTD., EXETER STREET, STRAND, W.C. 


te VACUUM CLEANER. 


By Special Appointment to His Majesty the King. 


COMPLETE INSTALLATIONS FOR COUNTRY HOUSES, 


Driven by Gas, Electric, or Water Power. Prices from £38 to £275. No Exivas. 
Cost per hour to work, from 1d. to 7d. according to size of plant. 


ALL PARTICULARS AND ILLUSTRATED BOOKLET 


From THRE BRITISH VACUUM CLEANER CoO., Ltd., 
Parsons Green Lane, Fulham, London. 


Type 3 Registered. 


County Screen 


NOTE THE CURVE. 
Does not obstruct the view. Complete Protection. 
Adjustable by one nut to any angle. =u 
London Depot: 118, LONG ACRE. —— 


ae for London and South: 


J. ALLEN, 3, Cologne Rd., Clapham Junction. AVONS FOR THE ARMY. 


Shenshaster Offices: 49, Princess Street. The CONTRACT for the supply of Motor Ty res to the WAR OFFICE 
Representative for Manchester and District: in 
WALKER. The Avon India Rubber Melksham, Wilts, England. 
cA a2 Le Pa Avon Tyres give purchasers the fullest advantage in the matter of price, 
Obtainable at all the Leading ener saaenie. Particulars from while maintaining the fine Avon quality. Write for list to Car Dept. 
London Office: 35, LONG ACRE, W.C. 


‘COUNTY’? SCREEN CO., CARLISLE. 
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CLEMAK! please 
YOU 


HE CLEMAK SAFETY RAZOR CO. 


NEW SILVER-PLATED BRITISH-MADE CLEMAK RAZOR. 


FREEDOM FROM ANNOYING SCREWS, BARS, AND OTHER IMPEDI- 
MENTS, THUS MAKING IT QUITE THE MOST EASILY CLEANED 
SAFETY RAZOR. 


MECHANICAL LEVER ACTION, WHICH BRINGS THE BLADE 
AUTOMATICALLY INTO CORRECT POSITION FOR SHAVING. 


ABSENCE OF ANY NECESSITY TO REMOVE THE BLADE FOR 
* CLEANING. 


PRESS THE KNOB—THE RAZOR IS READY! 


CLEMAK BLADES are now made from a heavy gauge of highest-quality steel, and 
by a peculiar process of tempering, possess greater edge-retaining properties than it 
has hitherto been possible to obtain. They can be stropped, and will last for years. 


Ask YOUR DEALER to SHOW YOU A CLEMAK. 


Clemak Razor and Seven Blades, 5/= Clemak Razor and Twelve Blades, case de luxe, 7/6 
Standard Set, with Strop, 10/6 
CrLemak Bookcet, SELF-SHAVING,” Post FREE 


On SALE AT ALL IRONMONGERS’ STORES, CUTLERS’, EtTc., or Post FREE FROM 


THE CLEMAK RAZOR CO., BILLITER ST., LONDON. 
BRITISH MAKE 


WITH SEVEN BLADES 


iv 

Pie Sanne INVITE ATTENTION TO THE ORIGINAL PRINCIPLES OF THEIR 
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How to make Home, Sweet Home. 


The quick, beautiful and economical way is 
to decorate with “ Hall’s Sanitary Washable 
Distemper,” because it not only makes “picture 
walls,” but is perfectly sanitary, of great durability, af 
and absolutely permanent in colour. ey: 


Hall's 
Distemper 


(Trade Mark) 


is also the least costly form of decoration. It is entirely 
free from the objectionable smell of paint, is more 
* artistic than wall-paper, and quicker and cheaper than 
either. It is applied with a whitewash brush, saving 
much in the cost of labour, sets hard and contains a 
powerful and effective microbe destroyer. It is made in 
70 colours, including rich dark as well as light shades, 

and in two qualities for inside and outside use. 
Any decorator can quickly change your parer-covered walls to the 


modern artistic picture walls made with Hall’s Distemrer, at little cost. : 
Ask to see the series of artistic stencil friezes now available. : 
You are invited to send for the Hall’s Distemper booklet, 
“Modern Development in House Decoration,” with coloured 
views of Dining, Drawing, Bedroom and Library in Hall’s 
Distemper Decoration, sent post free on application to the 

Sole Proprietors and Manufacturers— 


SISSONS BROTHERS & CO., Ltd., HULL. 
London Office—199®, Boro’ High Street, S.E. 


EVERY CAN WZ 


MOTOR 
SPIRIT 


PERFEC 
PURITY. 
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LOCK WOVEN 
WIRE FENCING. 


A PERFECT ESTATE FENCE. 


Apply for Illustrated Catalogue to the 


Makers— 


JAMES H. TOZER & SON Ltd., 


York Mansion, 
Westminster, 
LONDON, S.W.| 


Ghe - 


TATLER 


is a BIOGRAPH of 
SOCIETY and the STAGE 
at Home and Abroad. 


Is an Illustrated ‘‘Who’s Who’”’ 
in Society and on the Stage. 


W. G. Mortimer, 


51, Lexington Street, 
Regent Street, LONDON, W. 


The Old Established Turf Accountant, 
Member of Tattersall’s and 
Leading Sporting Clubs. 


Best Terms. Particulars Free. 
Established 1878. 


Is Brimful of Brightly~Written 
NOTES on the LIGHTER 
TOPICS of the DAY. 


GIVES a PICTORIAL 
Weekly Record of all that 
occurs of INTEREST in the 
SOCIAL and THEATRICAL and 
SPORTING WORLD. 


THE TATLER 


THE ONLY COMFORTABLE SADDLE 


For Cyclists, Ladies or Gents. 


BY ITS USE RIDING OVER THE WORST 
ROADS IS POSITIVELY DELIGHTFUL. 


A customer writes: 
“I never rode one so 
comfortable since I 
commenced to ride 
30 years ago.” 


Illustrated Cata- 
logue, with further 
testimonies, sent 
on application. 


Saddles to suit all Machines. 


Price 15/- each. 
XL’ALL Specialities, Ltd., 14, Martineau St., BIRMINGHAM. 


EVERY WEDNESDAY. PRICE SIXPENCE. 
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30 ft. High Speed Steel Launch, 


\ 


Steel Launch Design No. 103. 
We are standardizing Launch No. 103. 
5 ft. beam, 1 ft. draft, fitted with 5 h.p. 
Reversing Engine, and fully equipped 
running. Price £120. 


25 ft. long, 
Valveless 
ready for 


Larger Engine can be fixed if required. 
DESIGNS AND ESTIMATES FREE. 


BOULTON & PAUL, Ltd., Engineers, NORWICH.: 


TWO-STROKE 
VALYELESS 
REVERSING 

ENGINES. 


CaAsH PRICEs. 
Full 


Engine, Equip- 

ment, 

2h.p. £10 £19 
3hp. £15 £23 
5h.p. £23 £36 


NEW CATALOGUE 


2 b.h.p. to 50 b.h.p. 
“Norfolk” Bilge Pumps. 


NOW READY, 


FOUR CYCLE 
PETROL AND 
PARAFFIN 
ENGINES. 


Electric Whistles, 


bbb bb bbb bb bbb bbb bb bbb bb babi 


STEEL BOATS & ENGINES. 


THE BOATS OF SILENT SPEED. 


post 
invited: 


The Elwell- Smith Petrol Safety-gas Co., Ltd., § q & 


Frederig 


DUBLIN, and LONDON: 


Bafety-gas Lighting 


A Practical Solution of the Lighting Problem 
SAFE. Petrol Safety-gas is non-asphyxiating, 

and cannot form an explosive mixture, 
even if a tap should be left open by mistake. 


SIMPLE. The Generator ean be installed by any 
le competent plumber if desired. It is 
entirely automatic, the only attention 
required being the filling of the petrol tank about 
once a wee 

ECONOMICAL Low in first cost—existing 
e ¢ pipes can be utilised. 
n 50 c.p. lamps cost Id. 

Bs to maintain. 


ARTISTIC. The quality of the light is soft 
e and well-diffused. We make a 
speciality of artistic fittings and 


distribution of lights and undertake complete 
installations in any part of the country. 


_ Street, EDINBURGH. 
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MUSGRAVE’S Paton 
STABLE FITTINGS. 


BY APPOINTMENT TO 
His Majesty King Edward VII., The Prince of Wales, The Duke of 
Coburg, The Empress Frederick, The Queen of Spain, 
and The Khedive. 


CATALOGUES AND ESTIMATES FREE. 


MUSGRAVE & CoO., Ltd. 
ST. ANN’S IRONWORKS, BELFAST. 
97, NEW BOND STREET, LONDON, W. 40, DEANSGATE, MANCHESTER. 


67, HOPE ST., GLASGOW. GUILDHALL BUILDINGS, BIRMINGHAM. 18, QUEENST., CARDIFF. 36, RUE DU MONT THABOR, PARIS 


Ready for 


TO 
Comfortable, Inexpensive, and Quickly Erected. 


SOUTH OF FRANCE, 
by PACIFIC LINE. 


Makers also of Bungalows, | Pavilions, and Portable “Buildings Fortnightly Sailings. Moderate Fares. 
OF EVERY DES 
Special Designs, Retimanen, wed t Catalogues free. Motor Cars Carried. Cycles Free. 


BROWNE & LILLY, Litd., 
Fobney Works, READING. PACIFIS LINE, 31-33, James St., Liverpool. 


See page xx for “Modern Bungalows” announcement. 


J. NESS & CO.,||BURROW’S 


12, Sandside, SCARBOROUGH. MALV ERN 


GARDEN AND LAWN TENNIS 
BOUNDARY NET MAKERS. 
Also RABBIT, STACK, FISHING, and other NETS. 


of established roots of this popular climber, at 5/- and 7/6 4 " Pw 

dozen, with directions for planting. 100 different Rock- Z wr SHOULD ASK 


work Plants, for any position required, for 28/6, 50 for < Sy AT ALL HOTELS 


14/6, from pots or ground. Send for Lists. Also terms 
ve \Vood’s Hardy Plant Club. Wood's Plant Club Label FOR 
is the best permanent metal label. 


J. WOOD, Boston Spa S.O., YORKS. 


MAJOR T. E. COMPTON, p.s.c. 


Deolali, Redcliffe Gardens, SOUTHSEA. Ss A U N 5 E a & 


Att Army Examinations. Since September 1906 Major Compton 
has passed 23 out of 25 for the Minit1A ComPETITIVE, 16 for the 
Army QUALIF+ING, and g for WooLWICcH AND SANDHURST. 


MILITIA CompPeETITIVvE, Marcu 1908.—Mr. M. A. Frisby, $5535 
Mr. W. V. H. Butler, 3,544: Mr. W. S. Caulfeild, 3,517; Mr. L. F 
Stephenson, 3,367—4 prepared and 4 passed. 4 


Prospectus, &c., on application. 


ASPARAGUS. Turf Accountants, 


(Evesham Grown) 


130 Buds, best quality, carriage paid England and Wales, Any feasible 
2s. 9d.; Scotland and Ireland, 3s. Fresh cut. a The Hague, 


Satisfaction assured. System . . 


MARTIN STAINFORTH, South Littleton, Evesham. |] “OrKe? - - HOLLAND. 


FOR HOME 
GONV 
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LKLEY. For Sale by Private Treaty, the Magnificent Property known as 
“HEBER’S MOUNT.” 


SITUATED ONE MILE FROM ILKLEY STATION, AND FIVE MILES FROM BOLTON ABBEY. 


HE House is one of the most modern and best appointed in the district, being beautifully fitted in every detail, and contains on the ground 
floor: porch, vestibule, lavatory, spacious hall, four reception rooms, large kitchen and scullery, with butler’s and housekeeper’s pantries, 
undry, and ample cellarage in basement. On first floor: seven good bedrooms, with lavatories, linen room, housemaid’s pantry, and w.c. On 
econd floor: six good bedrooms, with lavatories, billiard room, bathroom, with w.c.; h. and c. water laid on in all bedrooms and billiard 
pom; all ground floors double boarded and parqueterie, and laid on steel joists. House fitted throughout with splendid heating apparatus; 
lectric lighting in all rooms, driven by turbine from mountain stream ten months in year, and by gas engine, with accumulators and separate 
ynamos; drainage perfect, there being no drains whatever under the house; gardener's lodge, coachman’s cottage, stables, loose boxes, tennis 
awn, orchard, kitchen garden, 
THE WHOLE SURROUNDED BY BEAUTIFUL WOODS AND GLENS; IN ALL TWENTY-FOUR ACRES, 
aring fence. There are two golf links and good fishing.—For further particulars, and orders to view, apply :— 
Book of views to bona fide purchaser. OWNER, “HEBER’S MOUNT,” ILKLEY, YORKS. 


HIGH-CLASS BACON. 


CARRIAGE PAID 

TO YOUR HOME. 
WHERE CONNOISSEURS or BACON are FOUND anp DIS- 
CRIMINATING TASTES MUST GRATIFIED, “RED- 


CLIFFE” BACON SHOULD se tHE UNFAILING CHOICE, 
A DAINTY BREAKFAST RELISHED BY ALL, 


Sides, smoked, about 42 1b. 74d. Ib. 
Sides, unsmoked, ,, fs 


THE REDCLIFFE Branb. 
HENRY SMITH, 104 & 106, Redcliffe Hill, } Bes, 


ILLustRaTED Price List Post Free. 


SRISTOL. PANAMA, Dept. E, 148, Old Street. St. Luke's, London, 


Postage on Colonial Orders, 2/- extra.) 


BRITISH MAKE 


WITH SEVEN BLADES 


a 
“I 3 
| 
| 
- 
= 
AVE THE SHOPKEEPERS’ PROFIT 
y 
aZO 
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Read, Mark, Learn, and Inwardly Digest 


That The VACUUM CLEANALL 


is the best machine in existence for cleaning laces, woollen 
goods, gloves, furs, and articles of attire generally. 


No Household complete without one. 
Saves Time Trouble, and Temper. 


Miss ELLEN TERRY writes :— 


‘What a wonderful little machine the Vacuum Cleanall is, to be sure! Thanks 
for telling me about it. Of course I must have one! It is a marvel of quickness, 
and does its work so thoroughly. I am delighted with it. Once more, thanks.” 


A Writer in the “‘ Lady’s Pictorial” says :— 


“It is a long time since we have seen anything so ingenious, convenient, and 
useful as this little machine.” 


© Myra’s Journal” says :— 


“A wonderful little machine, quite simple really, although so efficacious, which 
cleans garments most thoroughly, equal to new, without any danger of shrinking them.” 


If interested, send for explanatory pamphlet, 


THE VACUUM CLEANALL MACHINE SYNDICATE, Ltd. 


(Dept. B) 31, BREWER STREET, LONDON, W. 
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WALLIS 


BURGLARY INSURANCE. 


The best Policy ever offered, 
INSURING AGAINST 
BURGLARY, HOUSEBREAKING, and LAR. 


CENY, including Theft by persons unlawfully 
and lawfully on the premises. 


LOW PREMIUMS. 


For full particulars apply— 
Insurance 


Messrs. H. W. NELSON & CO., "psuranc 
23, Southampton Buildings, Chancery Lane, 
LONDON, W.C. 


MOTOR MAPS 


consist of Bartholomew’s maps mounted 

, on rollers in weather-proof cases. The 

whole of England and Wales contained in 

mi one case, so that any portion may be 

examined in any weather whilst the car is 
in motion. 


NO ARRANGEMENT OF FOLDED SHEETS 
WILL ALLOW THIS. 


PRICE LIST POST FREE from— 


0’S HOMES 


are giving a new start in life to 
540 YOUNG EMIGRANTS 
sailing for Canada before the 
end of July. 
£10 PER HEAD URGENTLY 
REQUIRED 


DR. BARNARD 


to defray cost of outfit and - 
travelling. 
19,968 Young People already : 
Emigrated. 
g8 per cent. do well. 


WILL YOU PAY FOR ONE? 


“Badminton Magazine" donors 
of £10 can have a protégé chosen 
‘or them, and brief history and 

1. A-PROMISING- EM 2 hotograph sent tf requested, and 

*,* Cheques and P.O.'s payable to “Dr. Barnardo's Homes” and 
remitted to the Hon. Director, William Baker, Esq., M.A., LL.B., at 

Head Offices, 18 to 26, Stepney Causeway, London, E. 


MOTOR HOUSES. PAVILIONS. 


to ft. by 8 ft. 


£5 4 £10 10 0 
12 ft. by 8 ft. @ xf. .. 
14 ft. by ro ft. 716 6 20ft.byr0ft. ... 1710 0 


OUT-DOOR SHELTER 


For Consumptives. 


STABLING. 


ARTHUR’ RAYNER 
SLOUCK 


12 ft. by ro ft. ow. &915 6 
16 ft, by 10 ft. ee 1117 6 
20 ft. by 12 ft. 1510 6 


For GARDEN 
or SEASIDE. 


No. 110. Plain 65/- 
Striped ... 69/6 


or 
Cheaper Quality, No. 112 50/- 


Ua | Price Lists free upon 

application. 

509a, Mansion House Chambers, 
London, E 


Works—Late SLOUGH, now LONDON, MANCHESTER, § 
and SOUTHALL. Telephone: Bank 8544. 2 


HAVE YOU TRIED THEM ? 


The New Life Food for Game, Turkey, Chicken, and Puppy 
Rearing. 

16/6 cwt. “LACTI-CATUM.’’ 8/9 3-cwt. 
A Scientifically-prepared Meal, containing Dried Milk, Cooked 
Lean Meat, Biscuit Meal, and Ground Oats. 

The Champion Soft Food for Game, Poultry, and Dogs. 
14/- cwt. “FLAKER BEEF.’’ 7/6 3-cwt. 
A Cooked Cereal Food with 20 per cent. Cooked Lean Meat. 


17/6 cwt. “IDEAL’’ GAME FEED. 9/3 4-cwt. 

A highly-nutritious Dry Feed, composed of carefully-selected 

Grains and Seeds, with Flies, Ants’ Eggs, and Meat Scraps. Un- 
surpassed for Pheasant, Turkey, and Chicken Rearing. 


2cwts.21/- “IDEAL” COVERT FEED.  11/- cwt. 


The Champion Evening Feed for Laying Hens and Growing 
\oung Stock. 


BONE, SHELL, AND FLINT MIXTURE. ; 
An Absolute Necessity for Old and Young Stock. Coarse, Medium, 
or Fine, 7/6 cwt. 
Best White Biscuit Meal ws 
Best Brown Biscuit Meal 
(Coarse, Medium, or Fine, with or without = 


18/6 cwt. 
16/6 


Best Granulated Meat ... 10/- cwt. 
(Coarse for Dogs, Medium or Fine for Game.) 
“Gloster” Laying Meal 
“Tdeal” Hound Meal ... “as 15/6 
“Tdeal” Meat Dog Cakes on 13/6 ,, 


Terms—Cash with Order. 
We ——— solicit a 
usiness. 


All Carriage Paid to Stations in England or Wales. 
Our prices are so low that we cannot give credit. W 
trial order, feeling confident it will lead to continued 
Sole Proprietors— 
J. Cc. PHIPPS & CO., 
Poultry, Game, and Dog Food Manufacturers, 
MORETON-IN-MARSH, GLOS. 


Kindly mention “ The Badminton Magazine.” 


= 
WALLIS BROS. & WICKSTEED, 
Mee Git square .. £510 0 a 
819 0 2 
liIN : 
BRAYNERS 
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parr of beautiful Bay Carriage Geldings For Sale, 5 and 
BU INGALOWS, SH OOTING BOXES, years old, 16 hands, good bone, quality, and action, sound, 
Also Fine-looking Bay Gelding, suitable for Brougham, etd 
GOLF HOUSES BILLIARD ROOMS &e. five years old, 16 hands, good gcer, sound, 
WITH And lovely Stepping Cob, Chestnut, 14 h. 3in., six years old 
Timber Framing, and Iron or other covering. grand goer, good bone and quality, sound. 
All these are high-class animals, quiet in single and double harne 
and to ride; they are accustomed to all traffic. 


Apply, JOHN S, SYKES, Rangers Lodge, anaes Park 
Shrewsbury. 


CAST-OFF CLOTHING 


WANTED. 
Peon. Highest Prices given for Ladies’, Gents’ 


Ww and Children’s Wardrobes, Boots, &c., for Cash. 
I J KINS & Co., Parcels should be sent Carriage Forward to 
ron Building 109, Victoria Street, LONDON, S.W. 


Mr. & Mrs. W. Clarke, 138, Waterloo St. , Burton-on-Trent, Staff 


A HANDSOME PRESENT. 
Rew Volume of 
THE 


— Badminton Magazine 


Of Sports and Pastimes. 


Vol. XXVI., January to June, 1908. 
NOW READY. Price 7/6 net. 


Covers ‘for Binding can be obtained through 
any Bookseller. 


BADMINTON MAGAZINE, 8, HEnrieETTA Sr., 
CovENT GARDEN, LONDON. 


WwtinR -NETQTIN G A BOON for ASTHMA, COUGH, CATARRH, and all 
for every purpose in great variety, as used on 6,000 of a largest Broncho- Laryngeal Affections. 
ao tes. ngompl ete Fences from 7d. ard A well-known Doctor, for 40 years a Medical Officer of Health, states :— 
TAKES, KENNEL RAILING, FELT, F NCE W RES, “Proctor’s Pinelyptus Pastilles are in every way a_ boon both to Singers, 
STRAINING WIRES, AND FENCING. IRON oN Speakers, etc., and to sufferers from Asthma, Bronchitis, etc., as they are an 
AND FITTINGS. antiseptic to the pathological bacteria which lodge and are harboured in the 
Made by Special Process. The most durable on offer. throat. I ama great believer in them.” 
NOW READY, UP-TO-DATE LIST of GARDEN ROLLERS and MADAME SARAH BERNHARDT “uses Proctor’s 
LAWN MOWERS at lowest price Pinelyptus Pastilles with great success for Throat, Voice, 
Special terms quoted for MOTOR ROLLERS and MOWERS. ; and Chest, and recommends them to her friends.” 
GARDEN ROLLERS, exquisitely finished, double. rounded, solid ends, 16 by 16, BAS MISS ELLEN TERRY “considers Proctor’s Pinelyptus 
231 es 25/3; Special, 16 by 173, 229 lbs., 24/9 : Golf Rollers, single, square, 16 by 16, f £ Pastilles most excellent, and finds them better than any 
cwt., 22/9. All Carriage Paid. TANKS, TUBES. and TROUGHS. = R: other lozenge or pastille for the voice.” 
Jo} N ATTWOOD REEVE (Desk B.M.), Stony Stratford. Or << Proctor’s Pinelyptus Pastilles ACT LIKE A 
CHARM ON THROAT, CHEST, AND VOICE. 


Invaluable to Singers. Speakers, Teachers. 
Try 1/+ or 2/6 Box from your Chemist or Store. 
Insist on having “PINELYPTUS.” 
Proctor’s Pinelyptus Depot, Newcastle-on-Tyne. 


The Badminton Magazine. 


Subscription Rates. Edited by Mr. ALFRED E. T. WATSON. 
(POS1 FREE.) ONE net. 
HOME. 
12 Months - SUBSCRIPTION ORDER FORM. 


G6 Months - - 
3 Months - - 


The Progress of the World is the Province of 


“THE SPHERLE.” 


For Sixpence a Week this great Illustrated Journal places 
you in touch pictorially with 


Everything that is doing all over the Globe. 
“THE SPHERE” SUPPLEMENTS issued with 


every number have become famous aa MONOGRAPHS on 
MATTERS OF THE MOMENT. 


Elaborately Illustrated. Brightly Written. 


“THE SPHERE” 


follows all the important moves in SCIENCE, THE ARTS, 
LITERATURE, COMMERCE. 
“THE SPHERE” is published at Great New Street, E.C.,, 
and is beautifully printed by His Majesty's Printers 


5% 


2 


To Mr. JOHN E. CHANDLER, Manager, Badminton Magazine, 
8, Henrietta Street, Covent Garden, London, W.C. 
ABROAD, Please send me THE BADMINTON MAGAZINE for... months 
12 Months - - 16 
6 Months - - 
3 Months - - 


On 


commencing , for which I enclose 


oo 


Name 
Date Address 


J 

‘ 

—— 
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THE 


HOT LIQUIDS 
keep HOT 
for 24 hours. 


NO CHEMICALS. 
SIMPLY A VACUUM. 


Doctors and Travellers can 
catry BEEF TEA, &c., thus 
having a meal always available 


Every Fisherman, Shooter, 
m Yachtsman, in fact ALL Spotts- 
} men find them a Necessity. 


Every Naval and Military 


Officer needs one whilst on Ser- FIXED 
vice or when engaged in Sport. PRICLS 


COMFORT. 


“THERMOS” 


(The adaptation of a Vacuum Principle.) 


OF ALL STORES, SILVERSMITHS, CHEMISTS, IRONMONGERS, &c. 


wony: A. E. GUTMANN @ CO., 8, LONG LANE, LONDON, E.C. 


List of Retailers sent on application. 


Pint, 


FLASK. 


COLD LIQUID 
keep ICY COLD 
for many days. 


WILL NOT DETERIORATE WITH USE. 
CANNOT GET OUT OF ORDER. 


Every Traveller needs one. 
No Motor Outfit complete 
without one or more to carry 


HOT and COLD DRINKS, 


No home is complete without 
a “THERMOS” Flask for 
the Nursery or Sick-room, or 
for use after the Theatre, &c. 


21/- 
Quart, 31/6 


Rowlands 
Macassar 
Oil 


Preserves, Beautifies, Nourishes, and Restores it 
more effectually than any other preparation. It 
closely resembles the 


NATURAL OIL 


in the hair, which nature provides for its preser- 
vation, without which the hair becomes Dry, Thin, 
and Withered. Nothing else does this. It cures 
Scurf and Dandriff, and is especially suitable for 
Children’s Hair. Golden colour for fair or grey hair. 


Sizes 3/6, 7/-, 10/6. 
Of Stores, Chemists, and 


ROWLANDS, 67, Hatton Garden, LONDON. 


SFOR THE HAIR. 


Trust the man 
behind the 
boot. 


ESTABLISHED 
OVER 
100 
YEARS. 


QUALITY ALWAYS TELLS. 


Happy, dry-footed, and elegantly-shod are the Sportsman and 
oman who wear 


NORWELLS’ 


PERTH BOOTS. 


Our Hundred Years’ reputation is behind every pair. A 
gun is not more carefully made in every pitt 
The “ Perth Lady’s Brogue,” Shooting, Motor, Golf, 
Hockey, and Angling Boots, I8s. 6d. 
The “ Perth ’’ Sportsman Boots, as illustration, 18/6 & 21/- 
Our Illustrated Free Booklet is yours for the asking. Send a 
Post Card to-day. 


NORWELLS, PERTH. 
Scotland’s Boots, by Post Firm. 
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THE “ GRAND HOTEL,” MOUNT-PELERIN, 


Near Montreux, Territet, Evian, Lausanne, Geneva. 


SWITZERLAND. 


Ideal Climate. 
Altitude, 3,000 feet. 


ABOVE VEVEY. 
Branch Houses: The Grand Hotel, 
Aigle ; Hotel Victoria, Geneva. 
Magnificent — situation, commanding 
view of the whole Lake of Geneva. If 
communication with Vevey Station b 
the Mount-Pélerin Funicular Railway 
Every modern comfort. 130 bedroomg 
and private sitting rooms, all with view 
Perfect sanitary arrangements. Centra 
heating. Concerts and soirées. Ver 

favourable inclusive terms 
Spring season; great 

| families. Write to the Manager fog 
Pamphlet and Terms. 


LUCERNE, SWITZERLAND, 


Is a lovely Spring resort and 
a very interesting town. . . 


| The HOTEL 
iBEAU RIVAGE 


Full South. Most of the rooms face the Lake. Is 
noted for its Cuisine. Central Heating throughout. 


Early Season full terms from frs. 9 to 16. 


In connection with Grand Hotel, AXENSTEIN. 
Bristol Hotel, RAGAZ. 
Hotel Waldhaus, Sils Maria, Upper Engadine, 6,000 0/S. 
Cc. GIGER, Proprietor. 


GRAND HOTEL DES ALPES, 
Murren, near Interlaken. 
5,410 ft. above sea-level. One of the most beautiful summer resorts. 
Lawn Tennis. English full-size Billiard Table. Open from May 1 
to October 31. Prospectus on application. 
E. GuRTNER-KERNEN, Proprietor. 


DUNKELD AND BIRNAM STATION. 


BIRNAM HOTEL, BIRNAM 


PERTHSHIRE, 


(Two minutes’ walk from Birnam and Dunkeld Station.) 


High=Class Family Hotel. 


TARIFF MODERATE. 
Pure, bracing air. Finest Scenery in Scotland. 
GOOD SALMON & TROUT FISHING FREZ. 
Golf Course adjoins Hotel Grounds. 
GOOD GARAGE AND INSPECTION PIT. 


lf you wish a QUIET HOLIDAY come to 
the ISLE OF SKYE and stay at 


Che Sligachan Inn. 


Lovely Scenery. Magnificent Views of 
CUCHULLIN HILLS, LOCH CORUISK, 
LOCH SCAVAIG, Etc. 
MOUNTAINEERING—Experienced Guides. 
BEAUTIFUL DRIVES—Carriage & Saddle Horses, 


BROWN AND SEA TROUT FISHING. 


SAY. 


A FIRST-CLASS FAMILY HOTEL. 


Overlooking the Bay and anand the Royal 
Northern Yacht Clu 


Moderate Charges. *Phone No. 194. Miss Proprietress, 


KENMORE HOTEL, 
KENMORE, LOCH TAY, PERTHSHIRE. 


Charming Surroundings. Numerous lovel 

and Drives. Good centre for Motoring and Cycling. tt A 

Trout Fishing on Loch and River. Boating. Billiards. Croquet. 

Garage. Petrol. Tyres stocked. Post and Telegraph Office at hand. 
Route via Perth and Aberfeldy, or by Loch Tay. 


P. CURRIE, Proprietor. 


Excellent Ciimate. 


Further Particulars from the Proprietor. 


OUNTR Old-world a; with modern cotre 


venience. ady for habitation immed- 

—, erection is completed. Customers’ 

ideas carefully carried out. Perfectly 

* aes wind and water ticht, from £90 upwards. 
ients 


waited on 
anywhere, 


Surveys made. 

Specialdesigns { 
estimates 
free. 


COMFORTABLE 
3; INEXPENSIVE 


Catalogues 
free _ on. 


CHAS. 


LONDON: 


W. BROWNE & GCo., Ltd., @ 


The Firm that builds Grane 
Waltham Green, S'W.| FIRM BUILDINGS: 


MANCHESTER: | 


we SS | oe 
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No. 364B.—Range of Three Loose Boxes, 
MOTOR HOUSES 
| N COACH HOUSES 
BUNGALOWS 
Gentlemen contemplating the erection of 
communicate with David Rowell & Co., 
who will be pleased to submit designs, 
of delivery and erection. Being fully 
equipped, and having upwards of fifty 
Rowell are in a position to ensure absolute 
satisfaction. 
IRON BUILDINGS, FENCING, 
GATES, &c., POST FREE. 


delivered and erected, £45. 
structures of this nature are invited to 
complete plans, and_ prices, inclusive 
years’ experience in this work, Messrs. 
ILLUSTRATED LIST H. OF 
DAVID ROWELL & CO., Westminster, S.W. 


Modern Egypt. 


By the EARL OF CROMER. 
With Portrait of the Author and a Map. 2 vols., 24s. net. 


African Nature Notes and 
Reminiscences. 


By F. C. SELOUS, F.Z.S. 
With Illustrations by E. Catpwetit. 10s. net 


The Story of the Guides. 
By Col. G. J. YOUNGHUSBAND, C.B. 
With Illustrations, 2nd Impression. 8vo. 7s. 6d. net. 

The history includes such episodes as the march to Delhi in 1857, 
and the massacre at Kabul, which led to the Atghan War, and is 
carried down to the Chitral Expedition. 

Self-Instruction in 
the Practice and Theory of 
Navigation. 


By the EARL OF DUNRAVEN, Extra Master. 
3 vols., 8vo, 2nd Edition. Revised and Enlarged. 
Vols. I. and II., 17s. net. 


Vol. III. 8s. Gd. net. 
Highways and Byways 


in Hampshire. 


By D. H. MOUTRAY READ. 
With Illustrations by AkrHuR B., Connor. 6s, 


The Primadonna. 
A Sequel to “ Soprano.” 


By F. MARION CRAWFORD. 6s. 


Mr. Crewe’s Career. 
By WINSTON CHURCHILL. 
Author of “Coniston,” &c. Illustrated. 6s, 


MACMILLAN & CO., LTD., Lonpon. 


THE FAVOURITE WINE 
OF THE 


BROTHERS CHEERYBLE. 


David,” said Brother Ned. 

“Sir,’’ replied the butler. 

“ A magnum of the DOUBLE DIAMOND, David, 

to drink the health of Mr. Linkinwater.”’ 

“Ha!” said Brother Ned, first examining the cork and 

afterwards filling his glass, .... “this looks well, David.”’ 
“Tt ought to, Sir,”’ replied David. ‘* You’d be troubled 

ito find such a glass of wine as is our DOUBLE DIAMOND, 

and that Mr. Linkinwater knows very well.”’ 


Vide CHARLES DICKENS. 
“ Nicholas Nickleby.” Chap. xxxvii. 


DIXON'S 


DOUBLE 
DIAMOND 


PORT. 


Shipped by MORGAN BROTHERS, 
OPORTO. 


No be obtained of F. E. DAY & Ca, 
16, Mark Lane, London, E.C. 
PRICE 3/6 


By Royal Warrant Mal Makers to H. M. the King. 


RANSOMES’ 


Royal 1905, & 1906, 


SILVER M EDAL. 


Royal Horticultural Society, 1906 & 1907, 
SILVER MEDALS. 


HAND POWER MACHINES. 


In all kinds and sizes, to suit every requirement. 


HORSE AND PONY. 
The Best Large Machines. 


MOTOR LAWN MOWERS. 
Nearly 200 supplied, including two to H.M. the King. 


LAWN MOWERS. 


Ransomes, Sims 8 Jefferies, Ltd., Ipswich. 
Supplied by all Ironmongers. 
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Enchanted North! 


Yourself, 


Your 
Friends, 


Your 
Motor, 


The Shortest Ireland 


IS vé@ STRANRAER AND LARNE, 

The Favourite Route of Motorists. 
Steamers leave Stranraer for Larne every week-day as follows :—Mail 
Service at 6 a.m. all the year round; Additional Service at 7.33 p.m., 
June, July, August, and September. Sleeping Accommodation on 
Steamers for Passengers requiring to spend night en route to Ireland. 

Excellent catering. 


Every BapMINT 

MAGAZINE reac 

_ Should ask for a co 
of Hopart’s Ca‘ 
LOGUE. 

It contains spec 
cations of cycles 
suit the most exactil 
tider. 

Ridea distinct cyc 
viz., Hobart's Pate 
Resilient X Frame. 

Graduated af 
equitable Easy Inst 
ment Terms to sq 
the needs of everyo’ 

Machines suppli 
immediately upon 

Write us ceipt of small init 
To-day! payment. 


Hobart Bird, Ltd. (Oe 4 Coventry. Strictly on Approv 


Direct from Coventry Works to 
Rider at Wholesale Prices. 
WHY PAY MIDDLE PROFITS? 
We are able to offer 
The Biggest a 
Bargains in the World. 
Roadsters with 
SturmeyorArmstrong 
3-speed Gears, from 
£6 1 


REDUCTION IN PRICE 
OF 


ANTHRACITE COA 


For HORTICULTURAL PURPOSES. 
W. H. ESSERY, Swansea. 


SELF-PIERCING BIFURCATED RIVETS 


No need to send out your Harness,  S0¢ ™ith any Hammer, 


Belts, Portmanteaus, Trunks, &¢. 
that constantly need repairs. It ph 
means loss of time when you can do 
the job yourself. Specially adapted i 


for farm work. Readers,inform your 
ear who use harness, belts, &c. 

om all Ironmongers, or send 1s. for box assorted, to— 
BIFURCATED AND TUBULAR RIVET CO., Ltd., WARRINGTO 


Rivets can be had up to 1} in. long. Send for List, 


The Oil 
for 
Motor Lubrication. 


Filtrate Works, 
Leeds, 


FOR THOSE SEEKING SMALL 


COUNTRY COTTAGES, BUNGALOWS, &q 


at Dorking, Sevenoaks, Gerrard's Cross, Horsham, 
Apply H. T. MALLOUS, The City Ager: 
42, LUDGATE HILL, E.C. 


Also Agent for FURNISHED RESIDENCES in the be 
Country, Riverside, and Shooting Districts. 


MOTOR SPIRIT SOLD ON QUAYS AT STRANRAER AND LARNE. 
WILLIAM M’CONCHIE, Traffic Manager, 
Larne and Stranraer Steamers, 21, vane Street, Belfast. 
permanently CURED only by personal tuition. Pupils 
on written application to Mr. A. C. SCHNELLE, 
119, Bedford Court Mansions, London, W.C. 
+} | Greatest Comfort for 
brand 
Best English Leather. 
C. W. WHARTON, 
Central Depé6t, Warehouses, and Offices— 
Mr. W. A. YEARSLEY, Avenue Parade, Accrington, 
Education Committees, and Awarded Gold Medal for 
Excellency of Treatment. Demonstrator of Method 
BOOKLET AND OFFICIAL REPORTS FREF. 
Fees to commence, thus giving fair play to each “rf 
RESIDENTS RECEIVED. 
to cure, if followed.” 
Apply, Principals, Institute for the Cure of Stammering, &c., 


For further information apply to 
Telegrams—* SHORTSEA, BELFAST.” 
also taken in residence. Interview or doctors’ testimonials 
WEAR THE IDEAL 
Pair Guarante 
Sole Maker : 

143, PRAED STREET, W. 
Expert Authority on "Speech Defects to Municipal 
before British Medical Association and highly commended. 
Cure by Correspondence guaranteed. Only H 
Reference to former pupils. One says, “ Your instructions are bound 

Monkstown, DUBLIN. 


F. E. INDER, 


Builder, Contractor 


and 


Sanitary Enginee 


ESTIMATES GIVEN FOR DECORATIONS AN 
REPAIRS TO TOWN AND COUNTRY HOUSES, & 


98, Camberwell Road, and at 
86, Adys Road, East Dulwich. 
Telephone—377 Hop. LONDON, SE 


f 
\ ~ \ 
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SADDLE? 
SOAP 


ww ROVAL STABLES, BY 
His MAJESTYS CAVALRY, ANQ IN 
Huntinc ESTABLISHMENTS. 


- pee nothing better than the Saddle Soap made by 
is itt Brecknell & Haymarket, London. /f your grooin 

treats it properly, & uses the Seap according to dir. 

ection, the harness will always look well,~rne riety, Feb. 8.1390 


TURNER. & SONS 
HA LONDON- 


—STAMMERING— 


PERMANENTLY CURED beyond possibility of re- 
lapse, even in the most advanced cases, and there is 
certainly no reason why any sufferer should continue 
to be burdened by such an affliction. 

MR. ALFRED APPELT (formerly an inveterate 
DRYAD CANE FURNITURE is quite different from ordinary stammerer) has made a special study of this subject, end 


squeaky furniture in material, beauty, restfulness, and strength. DRYAD has such confidence in his scientific system that he 


CANE CHAIRS are designed primarily for comfort, and carefully shaped 


for this end with cane so woven that cushions are unnecessary. They are givesa legal guarantee that a cure will be effected to 
made of unbleached pulp cane strengthened with ash, and none but the all those who avail themselves of the Appelt system 
best workmanship is employed. Their distinctive yet reticent design and a . 
colour harmonise well with any good furniture or surroundings, and they All those afflicted or interested should write for his 
are suitable for the garden or drawing-room, billiard-room or study, 
interesting and valuable book, ‘‘ The Stammerer’s 
Illustrated List Post Free from Maker— Guide.” Sent Post Free upon application. Write 


H. H. PEAGH, F Dept, 13, GREAT CENTRAL ST. ,LEIGESTER. 


MR. ALFRED APPELT, Goldington Grange, BEDFORD. 


Sprinkle your Blankets, 
Woollens, Furs, etc., 


with KEATING’S POWDER 


[A RAZOR SAVER FOREVERY SHAVER 


Try this experiment—rub a few drops of “3 in One” into your razor strop until the 
leather becomes soft and pliable; draw razor blade between thumb and finger moistened with 
“‘3in One’’; then strop. Every razor edge has teeth like a cross-cut saw; soap and water 
cause these teeth to rust; the more rust the duller the razor. Stropping only breaks off the 
microscopic rust particles giving a new cutting edge which immediately commences to rust 
again. Now “3in One’’ on the strop brings out the grain of theleather. Thisadheres toand 
wipes Out the saw edges—ieaving the cutting edge keen and clean. ‘‘3 in One” prevents 
FREE even slightest further rusting. Scientific circular and sample bott!e—both free. 

G.W. COLE CO.., (Dept. G), 13, Wilson Street, London, E.C. 
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For Home or 
Travel it will 
pack in corner 
of Kit Bag or 
P ortmanteau, 
and makes it 
possible for 
the same ade 
vantages when 
away as at 
home. 


DRESSY TROUSER 


if 
And that Smart Appearance y) 
you like, are the resuitot using 
The “‘EASYFIX” 
PRESSTRAIGHT. 


Post Free, 3/6, 4/6, 56+ 

Easyfix,! Marlbro’St., Accrington 


On HIRE for the Season. 
The only Motors admitted in the Park 
Inclusive Terms. Reliable Drivers. Smart and 
Up-to-date Carriages. 
THE BritisH ELECTROMOBILE Co., Ltd., 5 & 6, Halkig 
Street, S.W. Telephone No. 3238 Victoria. 


Training College of Cotton Spinning, Manu- 
facturing, and Commerce 


FOR SONS OF GENTLEMEN. 

The Cotton Industry is England's staple trade. The exports in 
1907, exclusive of home consumption, exceeded £110,000,009. Students 
who practically qualify at this extensive Mill College can command 
highly remunerative expert positions at home and abroad, or embark 
in Colonial Cotton Growing, which, supported as it is by the Govern- 
iment, must become one of the greatest and most prosperous industries. 
—Apply IAN MACGREGOR, Secretary, Hutton, Longton, Lancs, 


OFF FOR THE HOLIDAYS 


Happy, joyous children, selected from the poorest districts of 

London, are being sent by the London Congregational Union 

Philanthropic Dept. tor a fortnight’s holiday in an old-time 
village in the Garden of England. 


The Cost of Board and Lodging is only Ten Shilling 


Contributions Urgently Needed. 
LEASE send to— 


Rev.Richard J. Evans, M.A., Memorial Hall, Farringdon St., London, E.8 


GEORGE HARRISON, 


Of Gainford Hall, 
Gainford, DARLINGTON, 
has from his well-known 
Herd of SHORTHORNS 
BULLS of various ages, of 
good colour, suitable for ex- 
port or home breeders, at 
moderate prices. Inspec- 

tion invited. 
Gainford Station (close to) 


ORPINGTONS. Rare Opportunity to Secure Finest Strai 
FRANK SISSONS, 


Having secured as many Chickens as he requires, is willing to dispose of two 
his best Pens of Buff Orpingtons. Nearly every bird is a winner at leading show 
It is of this flock Mr. P. Proud wrote recently in Feathercd Ihorla: * One of th 
finest flocks of Orpingtons I have ever come across; such size, shape, and bone 
have rarely seen.” I can supply a few Sittings of Eggs from my Buff Pens at th 
following reduced prices: No. 1 Pen (Pullet-breeding), 21/- for : 
No. 2 Pen (Cockerel-breeding), 10 6; Nos. 3 and 4 Pens, 76 per 18 
Some of the largest Exhibitors, Dealers, and Breeders have beea supplied trom if 
Yards this year. 300 Pullets and Cockerels at from 21,- each. Pel 
carefully mated up. 

Blyth Road Poultry Yards, Worksop, Notts. 
(#cr particulars of my flock, see article in 
Feathere’ World of 7th February 1908.) 


W. LECOQ McBRIDE & CO., 


67A, SHAFT URY AVENUE, LONDON, W., Authorised Agents for 


RENAULT CARS 


Can deliver fre -k or at a short 


: notice all the 1908 Models. Several styles 
of bo are in 


course of construction for every type, 


No Gears, Chains, nor Carda 

STANLEY More silent and smoother runnin 
than any petrol car. 

CARS. 


JUST PUBLISHED. A VALUABLE 
FREE BOOK 
ON 


Motor Carsand How to Buy Them 


Most comprehensive in its treatment of the dangers and pitfalls of pur- 
chase, showing what to buy and what to avoid. Indispensable to those 
interested in Motor Cars. Only a limited number for disposal Apply— 
THE MOTOR CAR INFORMATION BUREAU, 
45, Craven House, Kingsway, London, W.C. 


Holder of World's Record for Speeq 
R.A.C. Award for Dustlessness. 
By Special Appointment to 
H.M. The King, 


&225-H375. 
H.R.H. Prince of Wales, and 


Descriptive Cataloyue and all particulars fro 
W. GALLOWAY CoO., 
13, West Street, Shaftesbury Aven 
H.R.H, Princess of Wales. 
W M Power Cleaner& Restore 
3Dealerand Expert 
Victoria Gallery,Victoria Street, Westminster, S." 


(opposite Palace Theatre), 
Established Haif a Century 
PICTURE FRAME SPECIALIST. See Exhihit Franco-British Exhibit 


Tel. No. 195 Victoria. 
Picture and Prin 


ESTIMATES FREE. 


Lightning Conductors 


R. ANDERSON & CO., 
101, Leadenhall St., 


for STRAWBERR 
NETS PROTECTION. 


100 by 1 yard, 3s. 4d., or Extra Quality, 4s. 
SUITABLE ALSO FOR TENNIS ROUNDARIES 


Any Size Made. Orders over 5s. Carriage Paid. 


KNIGHT, Royal Arcade, Lowestoft. 


By special appointment to H.R.H. PRINCE OF WALES and the late 
DUKE OF EDINBURGH. 


TURKISH CIGARETTES. 


The Standard of Luxury in Smo 
Their exquisite 
ied to many 


made from the purest Turkish Tobacco, 
tisfy the most Critical Tastes. 
Naval and Military Messes, Clubs, &c. 
00, post free, 6/6 Sample, 10 for 1/- 
V. MARICH & Co. (Malta): (Dept. B), Billiter Buildings, London, E.C. 


WANTED TO RENT OR PURCHASE LARGE SHOOT 


7,000 to 15,000 ACRES. 
NO COMMISSION REQUIRED FROM OWNER. 


|M PORTANT ESTATE, with large well Furnished MANSIO 
(must have electric light or gas}, required to Rent for one year, with the optic 
of continuing the tenancy or purchasing the Freehold, Pheasants must fly wel 
first-rate partridge shoot not objected to. It is desired to hire or purchase one q 
the finest shoots in England, and for a suitable place 2 good rent or price will be pai 
Principals or their solicitors are invited to send full particulars, with number ¢ 
pheasant beats, days’ partridge shooting over fresh ground, and bag for past thr@ 
years.—Likely properties will be inspected at once by the Agents for the Advertise 
Messrs. COLLINS and COLLINS, 37, South Audley Street, Grosvenor Square, W. 


Will readers kindly mention 
“THE BADMINTON MAGAZINE” 
when writing to Advertisers? 


SOUTH WALES ‘on the Wye’.—TO LET, from July rst, fj 

three to six months, FURNISHED HOUSE, containing Dinin 
Drawing, and Smoking Rooms, Housekeeper’s Room, Eleven Le 
and Dressing Rooms, Bathroom (h. and c.), and Three Servant 
Bedrooms. and usual Offices; Stabling, Coach-house, and Prolifi 
Garden. Telegraph and Telephone Office, and Station three-quarterg 
of-a-mile. Two-and-a-third miles of Wye Salmon Fishing from on 
bank (ten pools) attached to house.—Apply JAMES GUNTER, F.S.I 


Glasbury-on-Wye, South Wales. 
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For Horses, Cattle, Dogs, Birds. 


Elliman’s Royal Embrocation. 

Owing to its antiseptic properties, can be used with 
advantage in the treatment of wounds, or abrasions of 
the skin, when diluted one part Elliman’s to 10 parts of 
water, 

As an Emollient when hand-rubbing or massage 
is necessary to promote circulation in cold extremities. 

As a Mild Stimvlant or rubefacient when slight 
swellings have to be dispersed, and in the treatment of 
bruises, or slight sprains. 

As a Counter Irritant when a blistering action is 
required, as in the treatment of chronic inflammation, 
thickened ligaments, old-standing enlargements, bony 
growths. ‘The action of Elliman’s asa counter irritant 
is greatly increased by previously fomenting the part 
with hot water. 


The ELLIMAN FIRST-AID BOOK, 
Animals Treatment, sth Edition, completing 320,000 copies. 
Price 4s., post free to all parts of the world (foreign stamps 
accepted). 

Or upon terms to be found upon a label affixed to the 
outside of the back of the wrapper of Qs., 3s. Gd. bottles of 
ELLIMAN’S ROYAL EMBROCATION. The Dogs-Birds 
section, 54 pages only, may be had apart from the complete book 
of 193 pages, and this section alone (54 pages) is free and post free— 


ELLIMAN, SONS & CO., Slough, England. 
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SEPAN AS 
IRON WORKOL? 
“STABLE 
FITTINGS 


STABLE-COWHOUSE:€ 

PIGGERY FITTINGS. 
HARNESS -ROOM: FITTINGS“ 
PAVING: DRAINAGE-:EVENTILATION. 
IRONWORK. 


CATALOGUES SENT: ON-APPLICATION. 
171-STPANCDAS NP 
LONDONNW: 


Telegrams: “ Equitation, London.” Telephone No. 519 North. 


No Yachtsman, Motor Boatsman, Big Game 
Shooter, or Angler should be without a 


BERTHON FOLDING BOAT. 


Unique for Simplicity, Reliability, Durability, 
Economy, and Safety. 


For Big Game Shooting—Is Climate and Insect proof, Portable 
and easily repaired. 
For Yachts and Motor Launches—Stowed on or below deck, 
Otherwise inaccessible waters fishable with a BERTHON. 


= 


9 ft. Duplex cn Scotch Loch. Price £14, 
ALL SIZES from 7 ft., PRICE £8 upwards. Special to Order. 


Sole Builders: BERTHON BOAT CO.,Ld., 
Works: ROMSEY, HANTS. 
London Office: 50, HOLBORN VIADUCT, E.C. 


Nat. Tel. : 4638 (Holborn), Illustrated Catalogue (36 pages) post free. 


We will take your 


OLD CAR 


in part exchange for 
any make of 1908 
Car. 


. Fullest Particulars from . 


NORMAN CROSSLAND 


and Co., 
THE MOTOR GARAGE, 


206-212, Bury New Rd., 
MANCHESTER. 


Telephones: 7622 Central. 
787 Hr. Broughton. 
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IS NOW BOOKING ORDERS FOR 


PHEASANTS’ EGGS 


From long movable Pens ; 
Chinese; Blacknecked; Pure and Crossed 
Versicolours and Mongolians. 

85% to 95% GUARANTEED FERTILE. 


R. EDEN RICHARDSON, 


Managing Director, as above. 
Telegrams, OWSLEBURY.” 


WINCHESTER GAME FARM, ua. 


SHANKS’S 
MOTOR LAWN MOWERS. 


Save time and money, and do splendid work. ROLLER 
AND LAWN MOWER COMBINED. Used at Lord’s, Oval, 
Welbeck Abbey, etc., etc, 


A. SHANKS & SON, Ltd., Arbroath and London. 


ARTISTIC MODERN BUNSALOWS 


and STRUCTURES. 
& EXPORT 


CONSTRUCTED OF WOOD, IRON, OR OTHER MATERIALS. 
eras surveyed in any part of the country. 
STABLING, LOOSE BOXES, &c. 
ILLUSTRATED CATALOGUES FREE. 
Special Designs and Competitive Estimates 
free on receipt of particulars of re juirements. 


BROWNE & LILLY, 


Fobney Works, READING. 
See page viii for “*STABLING announcement. 


THE TEMPORARY 


Home for Lost 


Battersea Park Road, S.W., 
and Hackbridge, Surrey. 


FUNDS URGENTLY 
NEEDED. 


_Patron—H.M. THE KING. 
| President—THE DUKE oF 
PORTLAND, K.G. 


BIS DAT QUI CITO DAT. Secretary—Henry J. Warp. 


The “PYTCHLEY HUNT” 


Tan Cape Glove (B on the Button). 


HAND SEWN. SPECIAL CUT. BOLTON THUMB. 
FY 1 Button on reverse side to ordinary Gloves. 


3/- per pair; 3 pairs 8/9 
ent post Sree toany address in the United Kingdom. 
Colonial and Fo Irders must be included 
in re 

This Glove is our own spe vanufacture, and we can 
thoroughly recommend it as being ¢ qu te the best all-round 
Glove for HUNTING, DRIVING, RIDING, or 
WALKING, on the market. For style, durability, and 
comfort it is unequalled 
Largest and best assorted stock of Gloves in London at Warehouse Prices. 


Illustrated Price List Post Free. All Goods Sent Post Free. 
BARNARD’S GLOVE DEPOT, 52,Cheapside, E.C. 


(Three Doors West of Bow Church.) 


PUREST IN ENGLAND. — 


BOURNE.::.. 


R.M. MILLS & CO., Bourne. 


HIGHEST AWARDS FOR 


ANEROID BAROMETERS; 
COMPASSES, &SUNDIALS 


Established 1848. 
SUNDIALS form most useful and ornamental additions to 
Gardens, Parks, &c. Their moral inscriptions in the form of 
mottoes, their antiquity, make them most interesting. All Dials 
—____—_—_——— made _ mathematically correct to latitude 
given. 

Write fcr interesting descriptive 

Booklet, with Mottoes, post free. 


F. BARKER & SON, 


Sundial house, 
12, CLERKENWELL ROAD, 
LONDON, E.C. 


For allt Advertisements and 
the insertion of Bills in this 
Magazine, please address com- 
municatiors to the Advertise- 
ment Manager, BADMINTON 
MAGAZINE, 8, Henrietta St., 
Covent Garden, London, W.C. 
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THE ADORNMENT 
OF THE CARDEN 


JOHN P. WHITE 


REPRODUCTIONS OF OLD ENGLISH 
GARDEN SEATS : LEAD FIGURES & 
VASES : PERGOLAS : SUNDIALS: 
TREILLAGE : ARBOURS : Ete. 


Catalogue upon application to 
Head Office 


| THE PYGHTLE WORKS 
BEDFORD 
LONDON SHOWROOM 


DANIEL CRAWFORD & SON, 


LIMITED. 
FINEST VERY OLD 


>COTCH WHISKY 
Finest VERY OLp 
Scotcu WuIsky. 
Flas 
No Whisky is genuine unless the bottle has capsule bearing 
on the neck D.Crawfords signature _ Please destroy the 


label when the bottle 1s freished to prevent fraud 
N.B. Each bottle ts guaranteed to contain ¥6 of a gallon. 


Reduced Facsimile of Label. 
Sold by all the Leading Local Dealers. 


pplied to the P. and O. and other large Shipping 
Companies; to the Sleeping Cars of the Cie 
Internationale des Wagons-Lits; 
fhe leading Hotels and Clubs throughout the World; and to many 
the Officers’ Messes of the Royal Navy and Regiments serving 
oad. It is also used at the local Infirmaries and other Medical 
titutions. 
The public are warned against imitations of this Brand, and 
yers should see that every Label, Capsule, and Cork bears the 
fograph Signature, ‘Daniel Crawford,” as shown in the accom- 
ying reduced facsimile of the Label. 


81, Queen Street, GLASGOW. 


PIGEON SHOOTING. 


‘SMOKELESS <: >DIAMOND’ 


was used by 
THE WINNERS of the 


‘““GRAND PRIX,” Monte Carlo, 
TWO YEARS 
In Succession, 1907-1908. 
Marvellously Quick.’” 


CURTIS’S & HARVEY, Ltd. (Wholesale only), 
3, GRACECHURCH STREET, LONDON, E.C. 


£63-£45-£35-£26 & £22. 
| “CORDITE” & “AXITE™ 
THE ROSS’ STRAIGHT. PULL 
MAGAZINE RIFLES. = 
“THE COLINDIAN" (Rd.) 
A CORDITE “BALL &SHOT GUN. 
“CLAY” PIGEONS & TRAPS. 
: GUN FITTING WITH TRY GUNS : 
| ALSO. INSTRUCTION AT : 
BOOKLET & PRICE LIST FREE. 
JI,PANTON St 
comesy Theatre LONDON S..W. 
TELEGRAMS:- OVAL BORE LONDON: 
TELEPHONE :~ GERRARD 3691. 
| : 
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THE DRINK for 
SPORTSMEN and 
ATHLETES. 


BARLEY WATE 


“PATENT 


BARLEY 


“IN POWDER FORM 


(FLAVOURED TO TASTE.) 
“JT can with complete confidence recommend Barley Water 
made from Robinson's Patent Barley as a drink — to 
Athletes during training.” Cc. B. FRY 


“T have been drinking lately Barley Water made from 
Robinson's Patent Barley, and find it excellent. I think it is a 


MADE 
FROM 


drink that should be popular with everyone who goes in at all for 
athletics.” 


KEEN, ROBINSON & CO., LIMITED, LONDON. 


P, F. WARNER. 


Portable Loose Boxesfor Huntef 


TENANT'S FIXTURES. 
BEST MATERIALSA 
WORKMANSHIP. 


Prices anq 
Particulars 
applicatio 


Send id. fq 
y Testimonia 
Catalogu 
Poultry Hou 


Timber Merchants, Fmporterg 


J HOBSON & and Manufacturers, 
Estas. 60 Years, BEDFOR 
Works and Stock of Timber cover 6 Acres 


BERMALIN 
BREAD 


Its wonderful merits froverbially applied. 


Better Late than Never. Long wanted, now obtainable, a 
perfect food containing the maxiimum amount of nutriment 
combined with ready digestibility; such is 
BERMALINE BREAD 
Many a shabby Colt makes a fine Horse. And many a sickly 
anzinic child grows strong and aes well developed in bone 
and muscle, when fed on ERMALINE BREAD 
Live not to Eat, but Eat to L e.. and if you wish to live a long, 
healthy life, free from. digestive troubles, use 
ERMALINE BREAD 
Manufactured and Sold by all Principal Bakers, 


In all Regimental 


— 
and Club Covers 
Colours. can be made, 

Plain or in Colours. 


A. JI. WHITE, 


74, Jermyn Street, London, S.W. 


POLO 


HELMETS. 
In all 
Shapes. 


Polo Belts, 
Plainandin Colours. 
Sashes, Ties, 
Ribbons, &c. 
All Regimental and 
Club Colours kept 
in Stock. 


Voigt Ae 


12, CHARTERHOUSE ST., HOLBORN CIRCUS 
LONDON, E.G. 


The New *“BIJOU ” 


Reflex Camera 


For plates 44 x 
cm., 12 x 23 inJ 
This Camera § 

constructed entirel 

of metal, and is dé 
signed to meet th 
requirements 

Tourists, Sport 

men, and _ other§ 

who wish to hay 
the advantage 
an up - to - dat 
Reflex Camera i 

a small and convg 

nient size. It J 

fitted with a Focal Plane Shutter for time and instar 

taneous exposures. 

Bijou Reflex Camera, complete with fs. 
Heliar Lens F4'5, Magazine for 
12 Plates, and Leather Sling Case... 1815 

Ditto, ditto, with 6 Single Metal Dark 
Slides and Adapter, instead of Maga- 
zine 1672 

Telephoto Attachment, giving a a ‘magni- 
fication of 2} times .. 210 

For full particulars write for Complete List sent free. 
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Che Badminton Magazine 
OF SPORTS AND PASTIMES 
No. 155. JUNE 


CONTENTS. 
SPORTSMEN OF MARK: XXXII.—Mr. FRED E. WITHINGTON 


fil. PIONEERS OF THE YEAR ON MONT BLANC: THE STORY OF A_ SPORTING 
OUT-OF-SEASON CLIMB 


ILLUSTRATED. 


V. CROSS v. SIDE SADDLE 


ILLUSTRATED. 


VI. STRANGE STORIES OF SPORT: XL.--THE MYSTERY OF YMER’S DEEP 


fil. GOLF IN A NEW PLACE 


ILLUSTRATED. 


COLONIALS IN COUNTY CRICKET .. 


ILLUSTRATED. 


THE APRIL AWARD. ILLuUstTRATED. 


NOTICE TO CORRESPONDENTS. 


offer, before sending the MS. 


ceptance. The Editor can in no case hold himself responsible for accidental loss. 


arden, London, W.C. 


The Subscription to The Badminton Magazine is 15/- per annum in the 
United Kingdom, 13/- to Canada, and 16 - elsewhere abroad, post free. 
Entered as Second-class Matter at the New York, N.Y., Post Office, 1903. 


ILLUSTRATED. By ALFRED E.T. WATSON 591 
II. RANDOM REFLECTIONS ON MOTORING MATTERS By MAJOR C. G. MATSON 605 


By GEORGE D. ABRAHAM 617 


IV. BRILLIANT BOWLING FEATS By P. F. WARNER 630 
By MAUD V. WYNTER 634 


By JOHN SANDERSON 643 
. By HENRY H. JOHNSTONE 654 


- By SIR HOME GORDON, Bart. 660 
STALKING GUANACO IN THE ARGENTINE ‘‘PUNA-LAND” By D'AACY WEATHERBE 668 


X. AN IRISH RACE-MEETING .. By WILLIAM CARRICK 677 
XI. BOOKS ON SPORT 


The Editor requests that his Correspondents will be good enough to inform him of the subject of any article they wish 
A stamped and addressed envelope should accompany the MS. if the writer wishes it to be returned in case of none 


All communications should be addressed to the Editor of THE BADMINTON MAGAZINE, 8, Henrietta Street, Covent 


SANDOW DIET. 


‘‘Take the Plasmon Preparations. | myself should never like 
to be without them.” 


(west, 


NO MORE EXPENSIVE—MUCH MORE DELICIOUS, DIGESTIBLE, NUTRITIOUS. 
“Plasmon increases the food value enormously.”—Lancet. 
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SEAFIELD PARK ENGINEERING COLLEGE 


(ON THE SOLENT), Near FAREHAM, HANTS. 


A Residential College specially equipped for PREPARING the Sons of Gentlemen for the PROFESSIO 
of an ENGINEER, and for all such as require a Mathematical, Mechanical, and Practical Education 


INDIAN PUBLIG WORKS DEPARTMENT. 
—There is a SPECIAL CLASS for training boys who wish 
to enter the Indian Public Works Department. 

There is a CLASS for the preparation of boys for the UNIVERSITIES) 
A Special Course is arranged for those who may be taking the Mechanical 
Sciences Tripos at Cambridge. 

The University of London has ii.spected Seafield Park College and ar 
ranged to hold its Schoo] Examination (Matriculation Standard) at the 
College. This Examination is accepted by all the Engineering and Pro4 
fessional Institutes and the Universities in lieu of their own Entrance 
Examinations. ‘The great advantage of securing this qualification at the 
College is apparent. 

Full Particulars may be obtained from the MASTER OF SEAFIELD. 


HILL & SMITH, Brierley Hill Ironworks, STAFFS. 


MANUFACTURERS OF 

IRON & WIRE FENCING, HURDLES, ~—-, GALVANIZED CORRUGATED IRON 
GATES, RAILINGS, TREE GUARDS, sy} ROOFING, SHOOTING BOXES, 

WIRE NETTING, &c. MDe7| STABLES, MOTOR HOUSES, and 

Buildings of Every Description. | 


SOS OOS OSHS OOOO 


FREDK. C. BAYLEY, 


SHIRTMAKER, HOSIER, AND GLOVER. 


The Smartest eiidies: of the Season in Shirtings, Ties, 8 Gloves. 
SPECIALITIES— 
WASHLEATHER GLOVES - 2/6 per pair. 
KNITTED SILK TIES - - 2/6 each. 
THE HUNT SHIRT, with Detached Collar, from 7/6 «ss, 


, STRAND, W.C.,, and at 
GREEN STREET, LEICESTER SQUARE, W.C. 


PLEASE SEND FOR PRICE LIST. 


JONES 


MFRS. OF TREE-GUARDS, 


FENCING, & == CATALOGUES FREE SSS GATES, &c. 


WRITE FOR 
WIRE 


& 141, Cannon Street, LONDON, E.C. 
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ELIGHTFUL POCKET CAMERA 


e Stereoscopic Company’s 


OLDING 
“TENAX.” 


Movement 
and Focusses 
eta teady 
for use. 
DRRECT 
OCUSSING 
IMPOSSIBLE. 


light Loading Films 
or Plates. 


Illustrated Booklet No. 5d, Free from— 


E STEREOSCOPIC Co., 
, REGENT STREET, LONDON, W. 


Originators 8 SoleMakers 
ISEMI-RIDING KNICKERS 


Cut on the same lines as Riding 
Breeches—full on the Thigh— 
free from drag—very clean at the Knee 
—they will be found specially suitable 
for Walking, Golfing, Fish- 
ing, Shooting, Riding, &c. 
MATERIALS.— Real Harris and 
Lewis Tweeds, Cottage Mayo and 
Irish Homespuns, Donegal and 
Kenmare ‘Tweeds, Shepherd's 
Checks, &c., &c. 
FOR COLONIAL WEAR. We 
recommend our celebrated Triple- 
Yarn - Proofed washing 
Garbette; guaranteed thoroughly 
horn-resisting and waterprooied. 


A PERFECT FIT guaranteed vy 
using our Simple Self- Measurement 
Form. 
100 Patterns Post Free. 
“*Sherl urn, Yorks. 


“Thanks for Breeches which arrived last 
Monday. They fit first-class, and look very 
smart. I am highly satisfied with them, and 
shall have much’ pleasure in recomme nding 
your Breeches to my friends in this district. 
I may add this is the centre of ayric eae 
and breeches are worn very much.—R.I 


REID BROS., 


Sporting Tailors 
and Breeches Makers, 
NORFOLK HOUSE, 209, OXFORD ST., LONDON, W. 


Telegrams Tristan, L Telephone : 8306 G 


From a Photograph. 


Legging Mak 
ng = of every 


6 Lill Mall 
Bankers- 


449, Hirand, we. 


£40,000 rewired 


‘ in sums of £2,000 and upward upon London 
{ Mortgages paying 44 or 5 per cent., the principal 
4 and interest being guaranteed fully, thus 
y 

q affording absolute and double security. Please 
write to 


THOS. G. ROGERS, Surveyor, 
4, Cholmeley Park, Highgate, N. 


Mortgages negotiated on Freehold Country 
Estates at low rates. 


ROFITABLE INVESTMENT. 


E BRITISH AND FOREIGN PROPERTIES 
DEVELOPMENT CORPORATION, LIMITED, 
im ©6838, 89, and 90, Chancery Lane, London, W.C., 
are prepared to entertain requirements 
m of Investors who are desirous of 

SECURING AN INCOME, 


together with a good Return on Capital. 
WRITE FOR APPOINTMENT. 


“ BIFIPIDIC,” LONDON. 


Telegrams: 
Telephone: 13828 CENTRAL. 


3 
* The Unbreakable Substitute i 
for Glass. 
Translucent, Durable, Waterproof, Flexible. Very 
% suitable for Roofs and Skylights, and for Windows < 
% of Motor Sheds, Boathouses, and all Outhouses, + 
Very Light. Suitable for all Climates. 
In Sheets, ft. by 4 ft., or smaller. 
THE NEW WIRE-WOVE ROOFING CO. (1907), 
5 2, IMPERIAL ROAD, FULHAM, S.W. = 
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xxvi TH# BADMINTON MAGAZINE ADVERTISER 


LISTER S&S SONS, 


THE “POPULAR” MARINE 246, HARROW ROAD, 


The ‘POPULAR ’”—Not the cheapest Motor in the World, but—THE BES 


MOTORS FROM Ii H.P. TO 32 H.P. 


For Boats, so Reliab. 
Launches, and = that it ca 
Vessels. THAN THE BE 


THE BEST ENGINE AT THE BOATING EXHIBITION, EARL’S COURT.—A hi 
Official on one of our big Railways, desiring to purchase a Motor Boat, asked the Chief Engineer to visit 
Boating Exhibition, at Earl’s Court, with a view of selecting the best Motor. 

The following is an extract from the letter we received as a result of the visit :— 

‘*He has advised me on the matter, and I am content to follow his advice, because f 
says, THE ‘POPULAR’ IS CERTAINLY THE BEST ENGINE IN THE SHOW.” 


tt is the best in construction, it is the most simple, and has the fewest working parts. 


Complete Catalogue Post Free on application 


SPORT IN 
FISHING, SHOOTING, 


cent: 


slrains 


Apply for Illustrated Handbooks and all further information to CANADIAN 
PACIFIC RAILWAY, 62 to 65, Charing Cross, London, S.W.; 67 & 68, King 
William Street, London, E.C.; 24, James Street, Liverpool; 67, St. Vincent Street, 
Glasgow; 18, St. Augustine’s Parade, Bristol; 92, Cross Street, Albert Square, 
Manchester ; 41, Victoria Street, Belfast ; 33, Quai Jordaens, Antwerp. 2 
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CHAMPAGNE 


By aan Appointment to H.M. the King. 


OPPING & SPINDLER, 


TURF COMMISSION AGENTS, 
FLUSHING, HOLLAND. 


e Oldest Established and Most Extensive Firm of Turf Commission Agents in the World. 


Derby, Ascot Stakes, Royal Hunt Cup, &c. Double and Treble Events. 
No Commission or Deduction whatever. 


7gaR Book AND REapy REckoNeR,” containing Rules, Codes, etc., also ‘‘ THE CONTINENTAL SPORTSMAN,” 
FREE on receipt of Post Card containing applicant’s address. 


All Letters to be Addressed—TOPPING & SPINDLER, 
PostaGE 24d.; Post Carps ld. Flushing, Holland. 


W.HAYWARD © SONo LIMITED, 


MANUFACTURERS OF iROM & CONTRACTORS TO THE AOMIRALTY LONDON OFFICE E SHOWROOMS 
WIRE FENCING, rUROLES WAR_OFFICE APL. RAILWAYS MOUSE —e— 
c. 


GATES, RAILING, Fic = fic. LAURENCE POUNTNEY HILL. £.C. 


ait. CATALOGUES iS 


FREE ON APPLICATIOS. 


IBRUNSWICK AND VULCAN WORKS . WOLVERHAMPTON. 


ALL 


SADDLE & HARNESS PASTE 


‘ED BY EYRE AND SPOTTISWOODE, LTD., H.M. PRINTERS, DOWNS PARK ROAD, LONDON, N.E., AND PUBLISHED MONTHLY 
BY THE SPHERE AND TATLER, LTD., GREAT NEW STREET, LONDON, E.C. 
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W. WREN & 0O.'S 

ae BRO BLACK BOOT AND SHOE POLISH, 
¥ WARRANTED WATERPROOF 
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